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SICKLES'S CONFESSION. 


Tits fue-simile on the preceding page is another 
link in the painful tragedy which is now being 

wked out at Washington. We give in our news 
umns a fall report of the trial as far as it has 
gone. On the fac-simile, the only remark we will 
make is, that the contrast between the neat, close, 
small writing with which the document begins, 
and the large, slovenly penmanship of the close, 
shows the fearful struggle through which the un- 


fortunate woman had passed. 











MY LIFE IS WRONG. 


BY R HW. STODDARD. 


Waat shall I do to live a 
My life is wrong, I feel i 
I bear about a muffled v 


I perish with a nameless blight. 


When I was young I suffered more, 
3ut I was happier, wiser then; 
I lived my life like other men, 

I bore the burdens that they bore. 





-etness then in tears, 





‘rness in pain: 
now remain, 





There was a bitt 
Nor sweet, nor bitter, 
They perished with my carly years. 
I lived, I ktiew not how; but now 
I know too well the way I live; 
But what does all my knowledge give? 
A hollow heart, an a ching x brow. 


sorrow day and night, 
The secret of my troubled song, 
‘“My life is wrong! My life is wrong; 
What shall I do to make it right?” 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
ART. 


T is quite evident to any one who gives him- 
self the trouble to think on the subject, that 
the absence of hereditary fortunes in this coun- 
try must in the nature of things lead to a more 
javish expenditure of money here for the grati- 
fication of artistic, literary, and scientific taste 
than is witnessed in any foreign State. 

When a man makes money abroad, he sets 
at once to work to feund a great family. He 
buys an estate, on the revenue of which he de- 
signs at least one of his sons to live in idleness 

—‘‘like agentleman,” as the silly phrase goes; 

the balance of his means is absorbed in provid- 
ing for his other children. Thus but little is 
left for the purchase of works of art, or for the 
encouragement of science or letters. 

Here precisely the contrary is the rule. Over- 
whelming experience has convinced every sens- 
ible person that the worst service a father can 
render his son, in the United States, is to leave 
him a fortune; and few of our wise rich men 
now commit the blunder. The sons of the rich- 
est—as a general rule—are bred to work. The 
natural impulse of the father, if he be a sound- 
minded man, is to drive out of his son’s mind 
any hope that he may hereafter rely on a pat- 
rimonial fortune. The wiser the father, the 
less the son is taught to expect from him, and, 
consequently, on the one hand, the son becomes 
a useful and self-supporting member of socicty, 
while, on the other, the father enjoys ample 
means of encouraging art, science, and letters, 
by a judicious outlay of his fortune. 

We do not say that this is always the case. 
There are among us foolish fathers who live 
meanly in order to leave fortunes to sons, and 
thereby ruin them. But these unwise persons 
are, we hope and — becoming every day 
more exceptional cases 

The rule is, that every year more and more 
money—amounting in the cine > to a sum 
which would stagger European credulity — is 
available for the encouragement of art, science, 
and letters in the United States. 

Evidences of the fact surround us on every 
Agassiz the other day sug- 
gested that mechanics, 
etc., should be erected at Boston. ‘The rich 
men of that city came forward at once, and 
75,000 have already been subseribed for the 
purpose. In New York we shall shortly have 
an Astronomical Observatory, which will prob- 
ably be the most complete on the continent; 
the cost will, of course, be defrayed by individual 
There is some talk of a zoolog- 
new Central Park. This 

Of the Peter 
Library it is 


Professor 
a museum of geology, 


side. 


contributions. 
ical .collection in the 
wi ill proba bly likewise be realized. 
Institute and the Astor 





Cooper 
unnecessary to speak. 

Art, too, is being encouraged in a new and 
liberal manner. We believe that painters of 
the rank of Gignoax and Church now obtain 
prices for their works which would be consid- 
ered very handsome in Europe. All the Amer- 
ican artists who have shown respectable ability 
obtain orders enough to keep them busy. Our 
sculptors have not always been so fortunate; 
but the demand for ‘‘ marbles” is on the in- 
creasc. We may mention that a citizen of this 
city has just given an order to a New York lady, 


| Miss Emma Stebbins, now at Rome, for statu- | 


ary which will probably cost several thousand 
dollars. It will be a most admirable invest- 
ment. 

The demand for books increases steadily. 
Even during the revulsion, when all other 
branches of business fell away, the book trade 
continued active and healthy. Fewer failures 
occurred in the book than in any ether trade. 
Public taste in respect of books is improving. 
People prefer dear books that are well got up to 
cheap, shabby publications. | Yellow-covered 
literature is on the wane. Men are forming 
libraries all over the country; they desire solid 
books, well printed, on good paper, and with sub- 
stantial bindings. ‘he market for very hand- 
some books, with elaborate illustrations, is now 
very large. Isxpensive gift-books, if intrinsic- 
ally valuable, sell far more readily here than in 
Europe. 

Yet this is only the beginning of the develop- 
ment of sound taste in the United States. The 
citizen of New York who boasted that, though 
he hadn't a picture or a statue in the world, 
his drawing-room chairs cost him fifty dollars 
is a type of only yesterday. <A few 
an ecxtmict specics. 


apiece, 
years hence he will be 
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Some of the English journals 
European politics through the film of a decided 
prejudice against the Emperor Napoieon the 
lhird, desire the p sople of the civilized world 
to refrain from sympathizing with Italy, be- 
use, they say, if the Italians deserve freedom, 
they will achieve it themselves. An infinitely 
respectable, though a toast-and-water poet, Mr. 
yed the same idea in some of his 





Cowper, conve 
mild verses. 

History, 
once securely enslaved, 
their liberty without foreign aid. 

The only two tolerably free countries on the 
earth are Great Britain and the United States. 
Neither of the two have ever been subject to 
despotism. In theory, the Tudor régime in 
Great Britain was despotic. In practice it was 
uncommonly deferential to the barons, and even 
the rights of the common subject were respected, 
asa general rule. In the American colonies, 
prior to the Revolution, the British Crown as- 
sumed to wield unlimited sway. But when- 
ever it tried to exercise that sway in practice, 
it was met by so uncompromising and resolute 
a resistance that it never persevered but once, 
and that one experiment led to Lexington. In 
neither country has despotism practically vre- 
vailed for ever so short a period of time 

Looking abroad, on the contrary, we find 
where evidences of practical despotism asserted 
and successfully maintained for centuries. {he 
Austrian, French, Russian, and Spanish pect! 
enjoy more real freedom to-day than they eve. 
did before. ‘True, these nations have no free 
press; but, till lately, their sleeping and waking 
were settled by royal edicts. ‘True, they have 
no right of assemblage or free speech; but till 
within a few years, citizens of these countries 
dressed and traveled under the special favor of 
royal permits. The clear teaching of history 
is that fur centuries despotism has been the rule 
in these countries, now under one name, ow 
under another; but practically always the same. 

There are four countries in Europe (besides 
England) which have struggled for freedom. 
Their history sheds a woeful light on the com- 
ing struggle in Italy. These countries are Vo- 
land, Switzerland, Corsica, and Greece. Of 
these countries not one has thoroughly attained 
the object sought by its people. Poland com- 
mitted the error which is now breaking the 
back-bone of Mexican liberalism; the adminis- 
trative methods adepted by the Polish patriots 
were defective ; and, however unjust in theory 
the absorption of Poland was, civilization suf- 
fered little when it was blotted out from the 
map, and a final end was put to the endless Po- 
lish jars. Corsica contended for independence 
fur six hundred years; it, too, failed, chietly 
in consequence of the jealousies and strifes 


however, teaches us that nations, 
have scldom recovered 


eyery 


among its leading families; and now, with a 
history teeming with noble deeds, heroic sac- 


rifices, and gallant instances of public devotion 
to liberty, Corsica is one of the most tranquil 
departments of the French Empire. Switzer- 
land and Greece seem to have achieved their 
aim. The former has preserved, the latter has 
achieved its independence. Lut it is well 
known that both are practically subject to their 


more powerful neighbors. Switzerland dare 
not resist the commands of France. Athens 


has been garrisoned by British and French 
troops for years. Neither the Swiss nor the 
Grecks enjoy real independence. 

In one word, then—disheartening as the prop- 
osition may seem—it is true that, so far as his- 
tory teaches, no nation which has ever lost its 
liberty has ever regained it. 

To decry the efforts of the Italians, there- 
fore, on the ground that, if they deserved liber- 
ty, they would extort it from ‘heir oppressors, 
is unjust. If they did so, they would present 
the first instance in history of such an event. 
The only chance for them appears to rest on 
the hope that foreign aid may help them to lib- 
erty, and, after a certain period of foreign tute- 
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rae and education in self-government, thet they 
may be able to shift for themselves. 

Greece, which has been dependent on foreign 
powers for protection against its own people, 
and which has had to struggle against an absurd 
monarchy forced on it by the great powers of 
Europe, is steadily recuperating, and will, per- 
haps, presently be in a condition net only to 
dispense with but to resist foreign interference. 
Under Divine Providence, the history of Italy 
may be the same. If tlie European dynasties 
do not prevent the consummation of the strug- 
gle which is now about to begin, Italy will short- 
ly become independent under the protection of 
at least one leading power. <A generation will 
probably elapse before its people are competent 
to discharge the new duty of self-government. 
During that time foreign aid may be necessary 
to enforce obedience to the laws, and order 
among the people; but, in the end, the ex- 
periment may be successful. 

At all events, it is not seemly fur those who 
have never had to contend against a rooted and 
firmly-scated despotism to decry the efforts of 
the Italians, and to argue that, because they are 
enslaved, therefore they do not deserve freedom. 
As reasonable would it be to exact that men 
who never saw water should know how to swim. 


SCREW STEAMERS. 


Wuen the last general census was taken, it 
appeared that American sea-going vessels of all 
kinds had, daring the previous decennial peri- 
od, increased so much more rapidly than the 
shipping of any other nation that there was a 
clear prospect that the sceptre of the seas would 
soon devolve to the United States. This coun- 
try had, at that time, far more tons afloat than 
any other nation except Great Britain, and we 
were fast gaining on her. 

When the next census is taken these glowing 
hopes will not be realized. It will appear, on 
the contrary, that while the merchant navies of 
Great Britain and France have been advancing 
steadily, that of the United States has made but 
little progress within the past half dozen years. 
It behooves us all to realize and reflect upon this 
painful fact. 

We have iost no ground in the science of 
ship-building. On the contrary, our modcls of 
merchant vesseis have improved of late years. 
The recent n.odifications that have been intro- 
duced inre the clipper build are obvious im- 
provements on the extreme clijpers that were 
in vogue a few years since. Our China ships 
sail faster and carry more cargo in proportion 
to their speed than any other sailing ships in 
the world. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that this is the only step in advance that has 
heen made by the science of naval architecture 
since the time of George Steers. On the con- 
trary, the yachts now building will probably 
seas his best craft, Vanderbilt has 
surpassed the Collins steamers. 

But it is evident that the maritime commerce 
of the world is to be carried on hereafter not in 
sailing vessels but iu steamships. And in these 
the United States are lamentably deticient. 
The Atlantic is covered with fine screw steam- 


just as the 


ers hailing from Liverpool, Glasgow, Havre, 
and Bremen. We have not a single screw 


in all our merchant navy. For three or four 
years the dock-yards of Great Britain have been 
incessantly actiye in the construction of screw 
steamers. ‘The English have laid on lines from 
all the principal ports of Great Britain to New 
York, and they are steadily driving our ships 
out of the market. 

Six or eight years ago there were several 
weekly lines of sailing packets between London, 
Liverpool, Havre, and New York. ‘They used 
to sail full of cargo. ‘Their owners made for- 
tunes, and ships could not be built fast enough 
for their requirements. They sailed from this 
side with as much cotton, grain, flour, provis- 
ions, ashes, ete., as they could carry; they 
brought home ample return cargoes of emi- 
grants, dry goods, manufactures, and other 
merchandise. 


Now, these lines have dwindled away to al- 
most nothing. Where four ships used to sail 
from Havre every month, laden deep with 


freight, there is but one now, and she has hard 
work to fillup. For the screw steamers mono- 
polize the passenger business, and time is of 
such value that nearly all the valuable imports 
of the United States are dispatched by the same 
vessels. Our ships can still compete in carry- 
ing cotton, flour, and provisions from this side; 
but on the other side they are forced to take 
any freight that offers and at any price, if they 
do not desire to return in ballast. ‘This is the 
secret of the depressed condition of the shipping 
interest, and of the miserable rates that rule for 
freishts. 

If the United States are to retain their posi- 
tion as a maritime nation, they must have screw 
steamers. Whatever they cost, and wherever 
they are built, they must be had if we are to 
continue to contend with England for the scep- 
tre of the seas. It is all folly talking about 
new sloops of war, and splendid clippers; while 
we are bragging England is carrying off the 
prize. Unless our builders can manage in 
some way or other to supply us with screw 
steamers of equal capacity and equal speed with 





the Kangareo and the new French screws, the 
United States must infallibly withdraw from 
the contest for the carrying trade of the world. 


RAILWAY COMPETITION. 


Aut the railroad world is aware that the fa- 
mous St. Nicholas Convention, by whivh the 
four great railroad lines between the West and 
the sea-board agreed, last October, upon cer- 
tain general rules of action and a common tar- 
iff of fares, has been scattered to the winds, and 
that, in some respects, the sharp competition of 
1858 is being renewed. A eontroversy is pend- 
ing between the New York and the Pennsyl- 

vania Central as to the cause of the rupture. 
The New York road claims that it broke the 
Convention, because under it the Southern roads 
were carrying away business from New York. 
The Pennsylvania road claims, on the contrary, 
that the Convention came to an end because the 
Erie could not trust the Central. 
We are inclined to think that the P ennsyl- 
vanians are nearer the truth than their Al bany 
brethren. It is notorious that the New York 
Central managers did openly and repeatedly 
violate the Convent’ on; and though we believe 
that it is true that the effect of the alliance was 
to give the Southern lines undue advantages 
over their New York rivals, still we doubt 
whether the New York Central would have 
taken the re-ponsibility of annulling the com- 
pact so long as there was a reasonable chance 
of maintaining it. It was only when the Pres- 
ident of the Erie declared that he would no Jon- 
ger be bound by an agreement which was treat- 
ed by his co-o bligees as waste paper that the 
Central managers poe wer their discovery 
that the compact was hurting New York. . 

From whatever quarter the death-blow came, 
however, the compact is now dead, and practi- 
cal men will devote their attention at the pres- 
ent time to the consequences of its demise. 
‘These consequences we perceive already in the 
adoption of rates for transportation of freight 
which can leave very little if any profit to the 
roads, There have been, we believe, three dis- 
tinct reductions of fares, all initiated by the 
New York Central, and acquiesced in, as a mat- 
ter of necessity, by the Pennsylvania, the Erie, 
and the Baltimore and Ol:io. Merchandise is 
now being carried to and from the West at mere 
nominal charges for transportation. The pas- 
senger tariffs have not yet been altered; but 
when people begin to travel, it may be expected 
that this branch of the business will be affected 
also. 

We notice that some of the newspapers con- 
gratulate the public on the prospect of cheap 
transportation for freight and cheap travel, in 
consequence of the competition. It is not so 
clear that the prospect is a legitimate mattcr of 
congratulation. One hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars are invested in the four lines now 
competing for the traffic of the West. If com- 
petition leads to the adoption of losing fares on 
these roads, this large amount of property will 
remain unproductive; and the failure of in- 
come fiom it will cause very serious incon- 
venience to hundreds of thousands of persons 
among whom it is distributed. While a few 
shippers and travelers benefit, these hundreds 
of thousands will be straitened in their means, 
or deprived of theirlivelihood altogether. Such 
a disaster would be widely felt throughout the 
community; it would tell even upen persons 
who have no direct connection with railways. 

The great railway problem is working itself 
out in this country just as it did in England. 
From 1850 to 1856 there was no limit to the 
construction of railroads throughout the North 
and West; and no limit to the extravagance, 
recklessness, and corruption with which the 
roads were administered. Far-seeing observ, 
ers perceived in 1856 where this must end; 
their predictions were verilied by the crisis of 
1857. For the past eighteen months the vari 
ous companies have been undergoing a process 
of liquidation and reform. Floating debts have 
been funded, dividends suspended, expenses 
reduced, leaks stopped, frauds exposed, econo- 
mics introduced. The consequence of this pro- 
cess, which has been going on before the pub- 
lic eye, is, that public confidence—so long with- 
drawn from railways—is slowly reviving. 

The question for the four leading lines at 
present is, whether that revival shall continue 
or not? It is in their power to prevent the re- 
vival of public confidence by pursuing a system 
of suicidal competition, and ruining themselves 
in the hope of ruining each other. If they con- 
tinue for three more months to carry freight at 
rates which do not pay for its handling, the pub- 
lic will have less to do with railroad property 
in August than they have now. If, on the con- 
trary, they act with common prudence and judg- 
ment, the railways of the North and West must 
participate in the general recovery of industry, 
enterprise, and commerce. It is a very simple 
question; they must settle it one way or the 
other, and the sooner the better. Mr. Corning, 
Mr. Moran, Mr. Thomson, Mr. Garrett, and 
their associates, have a heavy responsibility on 
their shoulders. Let them see to it that here- 
after they be not fairly chargeable with some- 
thing worse than the mismanagement of the 
property placed under their charge, 
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THES LOUNGES, 


MARRIED WOMEN. 

It might puzzle the most profound jurist to say 
why a drunken man should have the right to spend 
the hard gotten earnings of a sober woman, any 
more than a drunken woman should have a similar 
right toward men. 





passe: through the trials of maternity, iscompelled | 


to work hard to put food in the mouths of her chil- 
dren, should have no defense in civilized society 


against a drunken thief who steals that food, is | 


something so monstrous that it is incredi le. And 
yet until very recently that was substantially true 
of married women in the most civ ilized, Christian 
countries; and even in the Empire State it is only 
now proposed to put an absoluce and final period to 
such crimiaal absurdity. 

We may poke as much fun and fury as we please 
at what we call fanaticism, and yet it is only the 
fanatics who play the part of pioneers in all great 
movements of human progress. Roger Williams, 
George Fox, Ignatius Loyola, John Wesley, Jolin 
Calvin, and Martin Luther, were all fanatics ; that 
is, they were men so hot with an idea that they kin- 
dled all other men who had any inflammable sym- 
pathy inthem. So itis the teetotaller, and not the 
moderate drinker—that is to say, it is the temper- 
ance fanatic, who pushes forward the cause of tem- 
perance. It is the drip, drip, drip, of the same 
stream in the same spot that wears the rock away. 
Every devoted merchant, or trader, or farmer, or 
mechanic, or woo lman in this country, is a fanatic 
in his especial calling. Cyrus Field was a fanatic 
in the ocean telegraphaffair. He insisted through 
thick and thin that it coull be laid, and should be 
laid, and it waslaid, Robert Fulton was a fanatic ; 
George Stephenson wasthesame. Christopher Co- 
lumbus was an arch-fanatic. 

They are ofien enough extremely tiresome. 
How weary the Princes and Kings must have been 
of seeing that Genoese sailor coming in with his 
eternal ding-dong about Cathay and the Western 
Ocean! How we Kings and Princes of to-day 
sniff and snicker at the earnest dreamers, unhand- 
some fellows and tiresome bores, who batter, and 
batter, and batter away upon their plans and 
prophecies ! 

It is precisely so with the advocates of all social 
reforms. They tire us todeath. ‘They sing their 
tunes eternally da capo. For Heaven's sake pull 
out afresh stop! Formere pity give us something 
that will not weary our very souls with damnable 
iteration! 

Precisely. It is just what the old tree rays to 
the axe. ‘‘ Don’t keep hitting in the same place.” 
But the axe says to the tree, ‘* How else shall I 
get you down ?” 

The constant agitation of social wrongs, or if 
you prefer, the eonstant inquiry whether alleged 
wronss are such or net, gradually leads to their 
amelioration and eradication. Our staple Spring 
joke for several years has been the Woman's Rights 
Couvention. The pu'lic criticisms of that topic, 
whether they have been furious or funny, have been 
equally amusing. And while it is not to be denied 
that there have been a great many monstrously 
ridiculous things said and done upon those occa- 
sions, it is equally impossible to deny that the 
whole movement was indicative of the sentiment 
in the public mind and conscience which expresses 
itself in such acts of legislation as the one of which 
we have spoken. In fact it might occur to the 
philosophic mind that, because certain women make 
speeches upon a public platform, it does not follow 
that all our legislation is just in regard to women, 
nor that sensible and thoughtful women might 
not speak as wisely upon public platforms as they 
sweetly sing. 

Undoubtedly we owe it to the very fanatics at 
whom we laugh that the wrongs over which we 
grieve are put in the way of removal. Let us 
think of them, then, a little more kindly. Why is 
it not quite as well to be fanatical in generosity as 
in narrowness ? 





A METROPOLITAN MEDITATION, 


At a late meeting of the Historical Society, Mr. 
William C. Prime, whose know ledge of Egypt and 
the East is a practical, experimental knowledge, 
urged very warmly and eloquently the purchase of 
Dr. Abbott's Egyptian Museum, which is now, and 
for some years past has been, exhibiting in the 
city. 

It is not only one of the best collections in the 
world—one for which the Egyptologists in England 
and elsewhere are longing, and which they will un- 
doubtedly buy if we do not—but it is one of those 
museums which every great city ought to contain. 
New York is not rich in great literary, esthetic, or 
historical collections. The spirit of New York, 
which is fondly called a metropolis by us New 
Yorkers, is far from metropolitan. Individuals do 
aobly., Are there not the Astor Library and the 
Cooper Institute? What else have we—except- 
ing, of course, the great public charities ? 

Mr. Prime's suggestion is judicious and timely. 
Ilow much longer are we to be satisfied with the 
second-rate place in the means of education? 
How much longer are we to be content with going 
abroad for those advantages which we can have at 
home by paying the price, and that not a very large 
one ? 

There is the little trimountainous city upon the 
shores of the ‘* Back Bay” just now busying itself to 
found a great University. It has the most ancient 
and amply endowed and generous of all our col- 
leges on the other side of the river, but it is not 
satisfied until it has a noble University embracing 
all arts and sciences, and so opulently founded and 
wisely administered that no American shall need 
to go farther than New England for the most thor- 
ough education possible. 

Nor only that; but an act has been introduced 
into the Legislature to incorporate a board of trus- 
tees of a Museum of Comparative Zoology. One 


That a woman who, having | 


| of the trustees has already given fifty thousand 
dollars, and the State will appropriate certain sums 
|} contingent upon individual subscriptions, At the 
head of this museum will stand the most eminent 
man, in his department, in the world—Professor 
Agussiz, who proposes to teach any teacher of the 
| public schools of the State who desires to fit him- 
self, in turn, to teach natural history. Boston is 
| fortunate in many things—not least in having 
Agassiz for a citizen. 
That little city does not call herself a metropo- 
| lis, but somehow these things have a metropolitan 
air, Shall we not march with her, side by side, in 
the-e good works? The largest ships—the most 
spacious warehouses —the most * palatial resi- 
dences"—the most expensive balls—the most ur- 
blushing and enormous taxes —the utmost civie 
corruption—are not, alone, ensugh to make a great 
metropolis, What renown the little Tuscan city 
of Florence has in history! It was not because 
the Medici were merchant princes. It was be- 
cause the traders were not content that their city 
suould be a shop, and so made it a museum, a li- 
brary, a gallery—and collected in it, so far as they 
could, the cheicest results of human genius in ev- 
ery department. 


a 
ABOUT HANGING. 

Wirtnts a few weeks there have been an unu- 
sual number of capital convictions, and in Balti- 
more the execution of four men, who were clearly 
convicted of brutal murder. There are several 
capitally-condemned criminals in this State, be- 
sides a dozen or more awaiting trial for murder; 
and in the midst of all comes Governor Morgan's 
letrer declining to pardua Mrs. Hartung, and the 
rumor of au intended movement of the Legislature 
to commute her punishment. 

Shall a woman be hung—is virtually the ques- 
tion which underlies the exeitement in the Hartung 
case—or capitally executed in any manner ? 

But so long as the punishment of death is justi- 
fied by public sentiment as the proper doom of 
certain crimes, and women are held to be legally 
competent to commit the crimes, the argument to 
except them from punishment can be found, of 
course, only in the feclings, the instincts, which 
eternally recognize the difference between the 
sexes. You would not strike a woman, say the 
objectors, and the same sentiment should preveat 
your hanging her. But is thattrue? If a man 
were attacked by a stalwart virago and put in peril 
of his life, would he not defend himself even at the 
risk of hers? An attack, and not an insult, is the 
point of comparison. <A criminal of either sex at- 
tacks the peace of societs. The lex talionis holds 
that that peace can be riaintained not by holding 
the hands of the offende +, which is imprisonment, 
but by choking him, which is death. 

The law can not know sex or color or external 
condition. ‘Theft, for instance, is the intentional 
appropriation of the property of another. But the 
law can not ask who needed the property most. 
A starving man steals a loaf from the rosy baker. 
The law knows nothing of starvation or of plenty. 
Murder is malicious killing. The law asks only 
was the killing malicious ?—was the killer a re- 
sponsilile moral agent ? 

If, however, there be a certain class of responsi- 
ble moral agents who ought to be exempted from 
the punishment of murder, then certainly that ex- 
emption, based upon a fact which is common to 
every one of the class, ought to be plainly express- 
edin the law; and if the objection be merely against 
the form of punishment, and not the punishment 
itself, the form can very easily be changed. 

In the present case, when the Governor is fully 
satisfied of the guilt of the criminal, ought he to 
interfere wiih the operation of the law because the 
criminal is a woman, any more than he ought to 
commute the penalty of every capitally-condemn- 
ed culprit because he may be opposed to the death 
penalty? As an honest man he virtually agrees 
not to interfere with the course of law unless there 
be some extenuating circumstances which would 
undoubtedly excuse his interference to the law- 
makers, and upon whose possible existence in cases 
which can not be foreseen the prerogative of exec- 
utive pardon is based. Can sex fairly be consid- 
ered one of those circumstances? Clearly not, for 
if it were, the law itself would provide against it. 

It is terrible that a woman shuuld be hung—not 
because she is a woman, but because she is a hu- 
man being. And the fact that so few capital exe- 
cutions take place—that whenever a capital ver- 
dict is rendered, there is a general public impres- 
sion that a hanging will not inevitably fi llow—in- 
dicates a profound suspicion in the public mind of 
the pvlicy of the penalty. During the last year a 
poor imbruted negro, and a boy who was drunk 
when he killed his vietim, have been hung in the 
city of New York. Other cases of murder have 
either had chances of several trials or the press has 
deprecated the fatal verdict. 

If there were fewer technical loop-holes of es- 
cape from the law, and a different punishment 
which should be hopelessly certain, would not so- 
ciety be the gainer? 





TO THE LADIES, 

As another pleasant sign of the more humane 
and Christian view which society is taking of the 
condition of women, we may mention not only the 
recent act of our Legislature, but the establishment 
of Female Medical Colleges and Hospitals in our 
chief cities. In an earlier number of the Weekly 
there’'was an admirable biographical sketch of Miss 
Blackwell, who, with Miss Zakzwewska, has man- 
aged a woman’s hospital with success in New York. 
Miss Zakzwewska now goes to Boston to take charge 
of the colleze there, which is well endowed; and 
Miss Ann Preston, of the Philadelphia Female Col- 
lege, is now in New York, giving a course of lec- 
tures upon the laws of health, to ladies, at Clinton 
Hall, In Philadelphia, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. 
Peters, and Mrs. Lippincott speak of these lectures 
in these terms: 


+... forcible and perspicuous reasoning, richly im- 
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bued with true Christian faith, clothed in language chaste 
and pure, and inculcated with a feminine delicacy not to 
be surpassed."’ 

The Lounger firmly believes that the ladies of 
New York will be no more injured, this week, by 
hearing Miss Preston speak than by hearing Sig- 
nora Gazzaniga sing. 

waniiinleneal ; 
**LOOK HERE, UPON THIS- PICTURE, AND ON 
THIS.” 

Tuenre is a natural interest in all that relates 
to the personality of famous men. Why do we go 
to Stratford, or the ** Auld brig 0° Doon,” or to 
Ilaworth rectory? And it is well understood 
amoung leiter-writers for newspapers that personal 
detail of every kind—wichin those limits of com- 
mon decercy and propriety which newspapers so 
sternly observe—is always acceptable. Yet some- 
times the same person is very ditferently sketched, 
even atthe sametime. We have lately Leen struck 
by this upon finding twe descriptions of Bulwer, 
the novelist, published almost at the same time. 
The readers of ** What will he do with it ?”—a 
story so long familiar to the eve in these columns 
—will hardly fail to read them both with interest. 

The first depicts Bulwer, in his town residence 
in Park Lane, as **the Lord of Knebworth Castle, 
with revenues equal to the most expansive taste; 
as a member of the British Cabinet and a leader of 
Parliament, * * * who, at the age of fifty-three, has 
achieved a fame, a future, and a position unparal- 
leled in the history of men of genius.” ‘ As a nov- 
elist, a poet, an orator, and a statesman—‘ take him 
for all in all’—where shall we find his peer? For 
the last thirty years the reading world has fed 
upon his thoughts, and an entire generation has 
been stimulated and educated by his glowing poe- 
try and fine philosophy.” 

This author then proceeds to describe his per- 
sonal appearance : 

“In person he is a little above the medium height, 
with a figure slight almost to frailty. Ilis fine head af- 
fords the most indubitable proof of the general veracity 
of phrenology. It is a splendid dome of intellect, widen- 
ing in the region of * ideality,’ and affording ample scope 
for all the superior faculties. There is nothing of the 
appearance or manner of the Englishman about him; 
but, on the contrary, he is entirely cosmopolitan, in loek, 
dress, and tone of conversation. lis hair, like his thin 
whiskers and mustache, is of a lightish-brown color. He 
wears it close behind and lifted up in front, giving his 
head a look of distinguished loftiness." 

In No. 24 of the Weekly the reader will find an 
engraving of Bulwer. 

The other picture is a less elaborate portrait 
than the one we have quoted. It is a view of him 
simply as ‘‘a member of the British Cabinet and 
a leader of Parliament.” 





“*.... Lord Stanley and Sir Bulwer Lytton both la- 
bored hard in this vein, but without much success. The 
speech of the latter was, in delivery, unusually effective. 
The coxcomb and the cynic were laid aside for once, and 
the practical politician, talking good plain English in an 
earnest and vigorous way, rather took the Ilouse by sur- 
prise. The author of ‘ Pelham’ has generally been in 
Parliament an egregious failure. His voice is unmusical 
at best, and his utterance affected and pedantic. But, 
what is worse, is the inability to modulate the sounds he 
utters, in consequence of deafness, with which he has 
been afflicted of late years. In his apparent desire to 
eschew the appearance of diletantism or languor he has 
always indulged in a vehemence of gesticulation, which, 
notwithstanding all his dramatic and Parliamentary ex- 
perience, is about as bad of its kind as can well be imag- 
ined. It was this that once drew from Lord Palmerston 
the cutting sarcasm, ‘that members who had not seen 
the honorable Baronet's speech delivered could hardly 
understand how difficult it was to deal with it serious- 
ly.’ In the present instance, however, the author of 
‘Rienzi’ seems really to have caught a glimpse of the 
real thing, and has played the demagogue to his well- 
dressed mob of conservative squires and nobles in cap- 
ital style." 

After all, how very important it is for a famous 
man to consider who is likely to write his Liog- 
raphy. ‘The weight of this reflection is so appre- 
ciated by some living authors—let us say, for in- 
stance, Sloe—that it is currently rumored that all 
his allusions to other writers are regulated by this 
harrowing uncertainty as to which of them will 
write his life after he is dead. 





EATING YOUR CAKE, ETC. 

Ir is a little painful to read in a newspaper that 
on Monday evening, the thirty-second of March, a 
bedy of men and women surprised a worthy pas- 
tor, who had been forewarned of the visit, that he 
mizht not be out, anl, ranging themselves in his 
parlor or library, listened to an affecting address 
from Barabbas Lingo, Esquire, who concluded by 
presenting the reverend gentleman with thirty-nine 
dollars and eight cents. 

It is a pleasant thing to give money and to re- 
ceiveit. But why make speeches about it, and put 
them, and the amount of the money, in the news- 
paper ? Probably this “‘ surprise” business arises 
from a conviction of the universal and undoubted 
fact that no class of men are expected to work so 
hard for so little pay as clergymen. If that per- 
suasion would lead to a general increase of salary 
it would be a good result. And certainly it is bet- 
ter than nothing that an occasional gift should be 
presented where the permanent increase can not be 
effected. 

But why not do it in a quiet, decent way? Why 
arrange it so that the public, which cares nothing 
about it—except as having an @ priori pity for the 
pastor—shall be obliged not only to hear all the de- 
tails, andthe speeches, and the preciseamount given, 
but also to hear it in the way which redounds most 
to the credit of the givers and not of the recipient ? 
Barabbas Lingo, Esquire, is clearly the hero of the 
occasion. He is supported in his eloquence by all 
these generous parishioners. The poor pastor, un- 
comfortably holding his little bag of money, is in 
the pitiable position to every spectator. For Heav- 
en’s sake give him the gold, and more of it! But 
don’t ring the church-bells about it. Suppose that 
B. Lingo, Esquire, should put every turkey he 
sends his pastor into print, and every pound of 
butter, and every barrel of flour It ceases that 














moment to be kindness, or friendship, or decency. 
It becomes a gross glorification of his own generos- 
ity. The “surprise party” is the same thing, 
only they give twenty or fifty turkeys together. 

Why will not the next society which means to 
give its pastor fifty or five hundred dollars write 
him the following note: 

“ ReverRexp AND Dear Sir,—There is not a 
man of us who is not better paid for less work than 
you. You hold your place and your salary upon 
the tenure of our good opinion and your preaching 
what we want to hear, and not what you may 
think you ought to preach. You have a family, 
and as you grow older your resources will net in- 
crease. Your society consists of live huidred pew- 
holders, half of whom have subscriled fifvy cents 
each; and we are very glad to send you §125, 
which we sincerely wish was eight times as much, 
but which we as sincerely hope may make thiags 
easier for a little while, Asa personal favor to us, 
please not to mention it, but Leiieve us your affec- 
tionste and obliged parishioners, 

* Exvras Cucumber, 
* And two hundred and forty-nine others.” 

Send that by some faithful hand, and then try 
to get each man to subscribe a dollar next time. 





“THE CULPRIT FAY." 

Ir is only fair, after what the Lounger said last 
week about the new edition of Drake’s ‘* Culprit 
Fay,” and the objections of the family to its pub- 
lication, to state that the difficulty has been ar- 
ranged, and that the representative of the family 
who made the complaint has now authorized the 
sale. 


a 


THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX, 


—C. M. P., Mount Sidney, Virginia, wishes te 
know if the sound of a in fate should be given te 
such words as fir, care, etc., saying that Webster 
gives no suck sound as that usually given to ai ina 
air. He will find, however, that Worcester is ex- 
plicit upon this point. Ie gives seven sounds to 
the vowel a—of which the third is long before r, as 
in fare, and adds that the diphthong ai followed by 
r has the same sound. These distinctions, however, 
are very delicate. 

—J.G. V. anp oturnrs, Kankakee, Illinois, ask 
whence the phrases ‘* scot-free”’ and * high as Gil- 
deroy's kite” are derived. The Saxon word sceat, 
a part, the Icelandic skot, the Danish schot, and 
Swedish shatt give us the English scot, or shot, the 
French écot, the Italian scotto, and the Spanish es- 
cote, meaning tax or price, and hence reckoning. 
To pay the scot, and to pay the shot, have there- 
fore the same meaning, viz., to settle the bill. To 
go “ scot-free”’ is to get off without paying. 

Gilderoy was a famous robber, celebrated in 
Scotch ballads, of which J. G. V. will tind a good 
specimen in Percy's Reliques. He was hanged, 
one day: 





** Of Gilderoy sae ‘fraid they were, ’ 

They bound him mickle strong, 

Tull Edenburrow they led him thair, 
And on a gallows hung. ae 

They hung him high aboon the rest, 
Hle was sae trim a boy; 

Thair dyed the youth whom I lued best— 
My handsome Gilderoy." 


In the north of England kite signifies belly. The 
proverb is, therefore, equivalent to high as Gikleroy 
upor the gallows. 





—Ricut Bowrr, Cazenovia, New York, will 
find the quotation he seeks in Paradise Lost, line 
300, and following, of the first book : 


** eo .eeee He stood and call'd 
His Legions, Angel Forms, who ley intrans't 
Thick as Autumnal Leaves that stvow the Brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 
Iligh overarch't imbowr...." 


Right Bower throws in this conundrum: 


“Why is a man in the consumption like a man al- 
ready in his grave ?—Because he can't quit his coughin’ 
(coffin)."* 





—W. E., Lecompton, Kansas, would have the 
Lounger tell what Shakespeare alludes to in his 
Seven Ages (Jaques, in As lou Like Jt), when he 
say's of the young soldier, 

* Full of strange oaths, and bearded Iike the pard.” 

The word pard signifies spotted ; and is applied, 
in poetry, to any spotted beast—as the leopard, 
who is whiskered like a cat, with long, protruding, 
defiant hairs. A leopard is not, indeed, so furious- 
ly whiskered as some captains of dragoons; but 
enough for Shakespeare's purpose, who uses nat- 
ural history as he does geography, with generosity 
rather than accuracy. Thus, in the Winter's Tale, 
he makes a ship touch upon the deserts of Bohe- 
mia; which is much like having it wrecked upon 
the green mountains of Vermont. 





—W. H. F., Philadelphia, who is an apothecary, 
and whose father and grandfather were apotheca- 
ries, and who declares that he has a soul ‘‘ above 
the penny huckstering of ippycackuanna,” writes 
an indignant poem upon indignation, and declares, 
in the character of a lady : 

“Oh! I will burst! 
Yet why for such a trait'rous false one should I grieve? 
May he be doubly accursed ! 
I'll wait and accept the first offer I receive."’ | 


—I1.A.M., anv oruers, Pennsylvania, complain 
that advertisements are printed in the Weck'y, and 
occupy space. If they will refer to the first num- 
ber of the paper they will find more than two pages 
of advertisements. The Week'y has always allot- 
ted a certain limited space to them, and has intro- 
duced no new habit of that kind. 


—CINCINNATI writes pathetically : 
“But here I must never do nothin’ but work; 
For, oh! I'm a numble, unfortunate clerk!" 
The whole ditty is in some sixty lines, which 
are clever, but not clever enough for so much space, 
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CARDINAL ANTONELLI AND 
ROME IN 1859. 


So many Americans are 
Rome that many at home \ 
accompanying pictures. 

The street scene represents the Corso during the 
Carnival, Every one has heard of the wild bac- 
chanalia in which the good people of Rome indulge 
during the Carnival. The Corso (the Broadway 
of Rome) is thronged from end to end with gay 
carriages filled with maskers, lively ladies, and 
dashing cavaliers. The sidewalks are crowded 
with pedestrians in Jike disguises, but all of the 
male gender. The balconies, whicli abound in ev- 
ery house, are crammed in like manner with ladies 
and their male friends—some masked and con- 
cealed in dominos, others in plain dress. The sport 
of all these people is to throw bouquets, bonbons, 
and flour pills at each other, accompanying each 
projectile with some witty or sarcastic remark. 
The favorite missile of the ladies is what we have 
called a “‘ flour pill,” a sort of explosive shell filled 
with common wheaten flour: this explodes, or 
rather bursts, when it strikes, and sprinkles its 
victim with flour, Coarse-:ninded people—who, 
though not so common at Rome as in some other 
places, are not altogether unknown in the papal 
city—sometimes diversify the pastime by playfal- 








eens. 


ly throwing carrots, rotten eggs, or stones, at well- | 


dressed persons. 
the rule. Generally speaking, the Carnival at 
Rome is a scene of healthy, good-humored amuse- 
ment, which the most refined lady can enjoy as well 
asthe country bumpkin. Our engraving was made 
from a sketch by an enthusiastic Englishman, who 
was melted to tears at the sight of the Prince of 
Wales actually condescending to throw bouquets 
and bonbons from a balcony. 
ness will be noticed as the most prominent figure 
in the picture. We trust our subscribers will be 
able to control their emotion at the spectacle. 


But they form an exception to | 


His Royal High- | 


! 


spending the winter in | 
ll be glad to see the | 


The accompanying portrait is that of Cardinal | 


Antonelli, the Secretary of State in the Pope’s 
Government—from a drawing by Lehmann. 
Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli is one of the most em- 
inent Italians living. ‘The son of an architect and 
contractor, originally from Sonnino—but for the 
best part of his life a resident of Terracino—the 
present Roman Secretary enjoyed good advantages 
in respect of education and society. 
was well known to and liked by the late Pope Greg- 
ory. Itis said that a timely present of an ancient 


statue of Sophocles, made by him to his Holiness, | 


was the first cause of his son’s favor at the papal 
court. Let us pronounce this a vulgar calumny, 
and take for granted that good old Gregory—little 
as he knew, as a rule—detected in his young friend 
Giacomo the germ of the remarkable qualities the 
present Secretary has subsequently displayed. 
Whatever the secret of his advancement was, 
certain it is that, while quite a young man and 


His father | 
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CARDINAL ANTONELLI, SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 


freshly invested with priestly honors, he received 
the appointment of Judge of one of the criminal 
courts of Rome. From this station troubles which 
occurred in the diocese of Macerata caused his 
transfer to the legateship of that important place. 
Here he staid some time, and gave evidence of 
much vigor and energy. When tranquillity was 
restored to Macerata the Pope recalled Antonelli to 
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f Rome, and made him successively Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Home Department and Treasurer Gen- 
eral. He occupied the latter post when Gregory 
died. 

During the contest for the Papacy which suc- 
ceeded, Antonelli took an active part in canvass- 
ing for the present tenant of the Papal Chair. The 
success which attended his efforts was duly re- 











THE CARNIVAL AT ROME, 1859, 
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warded by his own promotion to a Cardinalate., 
Pius is said to have accompanied the preferment 
with a warm eulogy on the new Cardinal. 

Dark days were at hand. Pius, with the ardor 
of inexperience, lit the torch which set Europe in 


ablaze. His friend and protégé, Antonelli, is be- 
lieved to have joined heart and soul in the liberal 


measures undertaken by his master. They were 
as the world knows, premature. The Papacy was 
the first throne which was shaken; the first suffer- 
ers by the storm they had aroused were Pius and 
Antonelli. Both fled to Gaeta. During the dark- 
est hours of that gloomy period Antonelli remained 
faithful, and by his courage and genial temper kept 
up the drooping spirits of the Pontiff. 

Then followed the French occupation, under 
cover of which Pius returned to Rome. His faith- 
ful friend accompanied him, and undertook a heavy 
share in the difficult administration of the new Gov- 
ernment. Ever since then Antonelli has been the 
leading man at the Papal court. He has not al- 
ways filled his present office—which corresponds 
to that of Prime Minister in constitutional mon- 
archies—but he has the credit of having always 
been the power behind the throne. That he is a 
man of remarkable ability none can question. 
Opinions differ widely about his principles. Some 
say that he is as liberal as Pius was before 1848, 
Others assert that he is really.as conservative as 
the Pope is said to have become. None deny, 


| however, that he has administered the affairs of 


Rome, at a most difficult and trying period, with 


| remarkable skill and success. 


; which they were standing. 


In the drama which the next year or two will 
naturally unfold a leading part will necessarily 
be played by Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli; and 
should Rome again take the prominent position 
which she occupied in the Revolution of 1848, he 
will become an object of general interest to the civ- 
ilized world. 

Lest any should suppose, however, that the Pa- 
pal Government, even under Antonelli, is likely 
to he betrayed into any thing like excessive lib- 
crality, we subjoin the following anecdote, which is 
given ina letter from Rome: ‘ An anecdote which 
was recently related to me shows, in another form, 
how averse the Papal Government is from letting 
too much light into the public mind. The gas-pipes 
in the Piazza del Popolo were being examined not 
many mornings since, when a stranger observed, 
‘So you are letting in light upon the Popolo.’ It 


| might have been meant as a double entendre, or it 


might have had simply a reference to the site on 
However that may be, 


| the stranger was followed to his hotel by a respecta- 


bly-dressed man, who made particular inquiry of the 
proprictor as to who the stranger was, at the same 
time animadverting on the ominous words that had 
been uttered. The hotel was that in which the 
Prince of Wales resided, and it so happened that 


the stranger was the courier who formed part of 





his Royal Highness’s suite.” 
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GENERAL GEFFRARD, PRESI- 





DENT OF HAYTI. 

Tue accompanying engraving represents the 
new President of Hayti, General Geftrard. 

Very little is known of him, except that he is a 
colored man, of about fifty-five years of age; and 
that some years ago he embarked in a revolution- 
ary attempt against the throne of the Emperor 
Soulouque, was defeated, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. ‘Through the intercession of friends 
he was not executed, but spent several years in a 
prison, from which he has only lately escaped. 
He is a man of fine presence and undoubted cour- 
age. His friends give him credit for intelligence 
also. 

Mr. James Redpath, who arrived in Hayti just 
after the revolution, thus describes, in a letter to 
the Tribune, the pilot’s announcement of the revo- 
lution : 

** Well, Pilot, what news?" 

** You hear of te Revolution ©” 

“ What Revolution” we asked. 

“Qh! we no Empire now—Soulouque has gone En- 
glaa—we have Rapdblique—mvuch plaisir on shore! 
Rich men throw money ‘way—not much—not much 
t‘ough—heap coppers—oh! much plaisir.” 

“The devil!” was the satanic exclamation of the pi- 
lot's American auditors. 

“Who's king now, then?” asked the captain. 

«Oh! no more king—we Presiden'—”" 

*“ Who is he?" 

* Fabre Gefirard. He lives at Aux Cayes” (in sc 
ern Hayti). 

“Is he a black or mulatto ”’ I inquired. 

** Mulatto."’ 

I feared that this revolution was another outward symp- 
tom of the old and deadly feud between the blacks and 
the Sangs Mélee—the pure negroes and the mulattoes— 
which was the origin of many massacres and incited 
many a bloody battle in the days of Jean Frangois, Ri- 

But 


gaud, Toussaint, Ogé, and the terrible Dessalines. 
I am now inclined to believe that this impression is er- 
roneous. All classes seem to sympathize with the revo- 
lutionists. The mulattoes, it is true, are especially re- 
joiced at the success of Geffrard, because his failure, they 
say, would have led to the massacre of the mulattoes in 
every part of the island ; but the negroes also—the black- 
est of the blacks—exhibit every where equal enthusiasm 
and hilarity at the fall of Faustin, who is no longer (such 
is life!) spoken of as Sa Majestié, but only es Monsieur 
Soulouque, or ** the old man,” or, much more frequent- 
ly, that “ bloody old villain,” or, as a mulatto said, that 
* monster of a tyraut."” 

**When the accoma falls," suys 2 Haytien proverb, 
“every body says it is rotten wood."" Soulouque, in his 
banishment, may find consolation in this truth. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

On pages 254 and 265 will be found a view of 
New York city, taken from the spire of Dr. Spring's 
New Brick Church, which is worth preserving. 
The picture will be found, on examination, to be 
as mathematically accurate as a plan; its artistic 
merit will speak for itself. We are again, in this 
matter, indebted to Mr. Brady, the photographer, 
for valuable aid; without the assistance of the 
views he took for us, it would have been difficult 
to insure perfect accuracy. We subjoin below a 
key to the picture, with the proper references to 
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BACHELOR'S HALL. 


Tmis is my castle, gentiemen, 
I make you fre 
A welcome rest for w« guest 
From climbing yonder stair. 
Here sit I like a knight 
Or warrior chicftuin stout and bold, 
Within his dining-hall; 
With beer in lieu of wa 
Instead of pike, and cutla 
My pipes hang on the wall. 


Sus “lr; 


iry 


of old, 


ail wine; 


file, 


Make no excuses, gentlemen, 
But sit where’cr you please; 
If tables suit your style of boot, 


Life is at best a rugeres 
Why walk with potty ¢ 
When we can ride as well? 
ii al I the 
My riches shou 


‘For buhl and broc tel. 


I think IT's cut 


l , 
AIMEE, 


them 


wealth of Ladia’ 
ld not make 


Wilgs 


my wisdoi te 


This ma bh and many a d v5 
Ilad I the cash to eut a dash 
would be another way. 
d have of bread and cheese a pile, 


I'd h 
I'd have some pipes of every style, 
And mugs of foaming beer; 
And then I'd hunt through all the earth 
lor men of true Bohemian birth, 
And feast them gayly here. 
For what are buhl and brocatcl, 
Or broadcloth rich and tine, 
Or dinners where the viands rare 
Are drowned in costly wine? 
I count them but a sinful waste, 
If every longing wish and taste 
My habits should betray. 
Thus, gentlemen, it is with 
‘The fare and furniture, you see, 
Suit me in every way. 


My 


me, 


} ttige ‘ 
the attic Heor, 


ls 
Five stories from 


room on 


The doctors say it is the wa) . 
To find the air more swect. 
Five scores of stairs—a wondrous thing 


To make the blood more loudly sing 


Through every beati vein! 
No doubt a glorious thing is wealth, 
But of the two my choice is health, 
A body free from pain. 
What is there wealth can brivg to man 
I have not at command? 
While all the time for every dime 
A score of thousands stand; 
And on my steps obsequious wait, 
As on the man of high estate, 
As long as it may last. 
Than what he eats, and wears, and sees, 
No man can hope for more than these, 
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6. Catholic Church, Hoiy Redeemer, dd Street, near Avenue A 11. Episcopal Church, St. Paul's, Drs. Berrian, Higbee, and others, corner 
7. Lutheran Church, St. James's, Dr. Shock, 15th Street, near 34 Avenue. of Broadway and Vesey Street 
8. Episcopal Chureh, Calvary, Rev. Dr. Hawkes, corner 4th Avenue and 21st | 12. Episcopal Church, Trinity, Drs. Berrian, Higbee, and others, Broadway, 
Street. ; a : head of Wall Street. ~ 
9. Methodist Church, St. Paul's, Rev. Drs, M’Clintock and Foss, corner 4th | 13. Distant New Jersey. 
_Avenue and 22d Street. i 4 : 14, Methodist Church, Central, 7th.Avenve, near 14th Street. 
10, Episcopal Church, Grace, Rev. Dr. Taylor, Broadway, near 10th Street. 15. Episcopal Church, Annunciation, Dr. Seabury, 14th St,, near Tth Avenne, 
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aN pert me on, or rae 


aS art ers 


My carriage plies before the door, 
All eager for a fare, 
i a dime, at any time, 
take me any where 
I hare steamers, yachts, an 
Ax swift 23 any thing thas floats, 
And asa ee ey; 
iks and geld go fluttering by, 
charm my heart or please my eve, 
broadway. 





boats, 


While walking on 


hing farther, gentlemen, 
the foam is there: 
We'll drink the one beneath the 
Tiat each may think most fair 
My thought is euch a darling girl, 
4 worthy love for belted earl, 
Or fo. millionaire. 
Hier eyes are dark as midnight skies, 
Upon ‘her cheeka rich sunset lies, 


Aad sanris¢ tints her hair. 








wears no baubles proud with gems, 
No robes with silken sheen; 


And yet my fair ia fit to wear 





weis Of a queen 





sno claim to gentle blood 
es her lineage from tl flood 
She's Nat a noble born, 


las carned her hving 


This many.a day apgone. 





you, gentlem: 1, 
Smil: not at what I tell: 

he ll] bear away 
1. 





This one 

int day, when " publist ers grow kind, 

ni,ace the sparkles of my mind, 

I'll make this girl my wife. 

‘ll wed the fairest of the fair, 

And when she comes my roora to share, 
"Twill glow with new-born life. 


Soa a SS 


LITERARY. 

Tur third volume of Bunsen's great work on 
Ancient Egypt bas been published in Enzland, 
with a preface, written expressly for the English 
edition, by Baron Bunsen. A paragraph has been 
going the rounds of the Ame ican papers briefly 
stating that Bunsen has in this preface given his 
reasons for believinz that Ezy pt was inhabited by 
men who made use ef pottery about eleven thou- 
sand years Lefore the Christian era. This is the 
point, indeed, of the English preface; and the au- 
thor acems desirous of making this extraordinary 
statement the prominent point before hia English 
an! American readers. We can not let the oppor- 
tunity pass of showing, very briefly, how little 
Bunsen is to be relied on in Egyptiology, or any 
other person who relies on the monuments to in- 
terpret the Bible and correct its errors, instead of 
ila on the standards of the Bible to explain 
Egyptian discoveries. 

In this instance science seems to have descended 
to fully. For the sane mind must pronounce the 
reliance of the learned German in this arsument 
weaker than any rope of sand, and look with as- 
tonishment at his inexplicable readiness to adopt 
asa general discovery an isolated instance, capa- 
Lle of scores of explanations inconsistent with his 
aryuiment. 

Bunsen, in this third volume, avows distinctly 
his-belief that man existed on this earth about 
twenty thousand years before Christ, and that the 
deluge occurred about ten thousand years before 
Christ; and the foundation for this belief is the 
discovery following : 

Mr. Leonard Horner, while excavating or bor- 
ing in the Nile mud at Sakkara (ancient Mem 
phis), found the Nile deposit under the fallen 
statue of Rameses to be thirty feet deep, and esti- 
mates that it had increased at the rate of three and 
a half inches in a century, which gives for the low- 
ext part deposited 11,646 years before Christ, or 
13,500 years from 1854, 

Mr. Horner says that in the lowest part of the 
boring of the sediment, at a depth of thirty-nine 
feet from the surface of the ground, he found a 
piece of pottery, and he argues that this ‘* must. 
be held to be a record of the existence of man 
13,271 years before 1.p, 1854!" 

Is any one prepared to believe that this is the 
foundation of Baron Bunsen’s extensively-circu- 
laied theory, which will be cited by a thousand 
voices as going to overthrow the Bible chronology 
and history? And yet this is the authority on 
which he relies with perfect confidence. 

Now let us add a few facts which will show how 
absolutely the German Doctor is lost in this delu- 
sion. 

1, The Nile accumulation in many places is one 
full inch per annum. This would reduce Mr. 
Horner's thirty-nine feet to a very brief time in- 
decd, since twelve years would give a foot of de- 
nosit. 

2. The Nile deposit, in some instances, is from 
threo to six inches per annum. We speak know- 
ingly. 

The ordinary Nile deposit on the plain of 
Beni: Hassan is nearly one-half inch per annum. 
We have specimens on our shelves, and have 
measured it abundantly in Egypt. The flow of 
the Nile the next year will wash off some of this 
if the river flow strong; but if it do not rise very 
high the deposit will be gently increased, 

4, There are thousands of places along the Nile 
banks where ancient canals, lakes dug for temples, 
or wells for the water-wheel, or sakea, have been 
filled up. Mr. Horner may have dug in just such 
a place. He supposes that the fact of his boring 





under the statue at Sakkara is proof that he found 
an accumulation of earth which had not gathered 
within, say, two thousand years, 


This is 80; but 
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v flow of the rir- 


vere Mr. Horner 









hat no man who has 
y and its mud deposits can 
He vrner’s fragment of pot- 

ere he found it by any 
33e9 of ordinary kind within 
vout the ne enalet of supposing 
that it is the eclitary relic cf a race of men of 
twelve thousand years ago. [But it is to be la- 
that such men as Dunsen are so apt fo 
seize liscoveries as conclutive evidenees, 
nd to generalize from such special instances, to 
the overthrow of all faith in their capacity as rea- 
soning men and sound guides, 

The simple anawer to the whole theory is that 
the Nile deposit varies according to circumstanees 
and places, eddies, Lends of the river, ete., ete, 
Not anfreq: sently the river deserts its bed, and 
finis a new channel one, two, or three miles dis 
tant; in which cage the oll chanel fills up rapic 4 
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ly with a few ears’ deposit from the overfloy 
Daily and hourly, before the eyes of the canal r, 
the er is wearing t con one side and 
rapidly Cling up and r nk on the ot! 





in ton Years’ time the very spot which wi 
1 n of the river in the 
ound thirty feet below the 
earth of the bank. If Mr. Horner had ta 











Nile with the Nile of forty year 
not have Leen so ready 
earthenware thir 








mu-t have lain there 20 many thou X 

We might go on to argue from a varicty of facts 
against this startling theory. The very spot where 
the statue lies was oo poorest place to bore for 
facts to Le relied on, be¢ause in erecting this im- 
mense statue, colossal as it is, Rameses I. doulit- 
less caused a vast excavation to be made, in which 
to lay a foundation, and the fallen statue lies but a 
little distance from this foundation ; and Mr. Horn. 
er may have bored in the excavation without touch- 
ing the foundation. 

Lut we pause. It seems proper that the absurd- 
ity should have the light of these few facts before 
the American public. Egyptian monuments and 
discover es are illustrative of the Bible, and con- 
firmatory of Bible history, as a visit to the Abbott 
Collection in New York will abundantly show. 
They are never otherwise in the minds of judicious 
and cool reasoners. 

















DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE TRIAL OF DANIEL E. SICKLES. 
THE OPT iG FOR THE DEFENSE, 

In our last number we gave the evidence for the prose. 
cution, with extracts from the opening speech of Dirtrict- 
Attorney Ould. On Saturday, April 9, Mr. Graham, for 
the defense, commenced his opening speech; it was not 
concluded till lateon Monday. Long as the speech was, 
the pith of it may be compressed into two propositions: 
Ist, that the adulterer may be slain with impunity by 
the injured husband ; 2d, that at the time of the homicide 
Sickles was in such a state of mind that he was not ac- 
countable for his acts. In support of the former prepori- 
tion, Mr. Graham read all the adultery cases from the 
Bible, and referred to a number of recent cases in which 
the homicide of adulterers had gone unpunished. In 
dwelling on the second point Mr. Graham read a num- 
ber of Englirh cases in which the killing of individuals 
had been excused in view of the provocation under which 
the slayer had been laboring. He described at great 
length the proceedings of Key, and stated that they were 
calculated to exasperate Sickles beyond mortal endurance. 
He aliuded to Key's official position, which ought to have 
rendered him especially careful of the laws and of the 
rights of his friends; and he described at length the 
friendship which existed between Key and Sickles. He 
closed his argument with an appeal to the jury to place 
an estimate by their verdict on the purity of the marriage 
bed; declaring that if Sickles were convicted, no man's 
wife or daughter would afterward be safe. 

THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENSE. 
WILLIAM BADGER, 

On Monday, 11th, at the close of Mr. Graham's specch, 
William Badger was called for the defense, and testified 
that he knew all the parties, Knew that Key and Sick- 
les were very intimate. Dined at Sickles's house on 10:h 
February; Key was present. Mr. Brady, for the de- 
fense, desired to have the witness say whether Mr. and 
Mrs. Pendleton, Key's sister and brother-in-law, were 
not also present at that dinner. _ Objected to, and objece- 
tion sustained. 











JOUN B. HASKIN, 


M. C. from New York, had known Sickles for fifteen or 
twenty, and Mra. Sickles for twelve years. Knew Key 
well. Key and Sickles were on terms of the nearest, 
closest, and deare-t intimacy, Had heard Sickles, after 
the inauguration of Buchanan, urge the reappointment 
of Key as District Attorney, and Key thanked him for 
£0 y= By In February or March, 1858, Key called on 
witness in reference to a correspondence between him 
and Sickles. Witness was about to state what Key said 
on that occasion, but objection was taken and sustained 
by the Court. Witness communicated to Sickles part of 
what Key said on that occasion. Sickles replied that 
Key was an honorable man; that they were mutual 
friends; and that he had no objection to Key's visiting 
his house when invited. Llad seen Key and Sickles to- 
gether since then. 
DANIEL DOUGHERTY 
Tlas known Sickles for six or seven years, and Mrs. Sick- 
les and Key for a shorter period. Dined at Sickles’s on 
the Thursday before Key's decease. Went to the hop at 
Willard’s, Saw Key there with Mrs. Sickles; believes 
that this was before Sickles arrived. Met Mrs. Sickles, 
Key, and others at the Cable Celebration in New York. 
On the Saturday previous to Key's decease accompanied 
him up the Avenue. Key left witness abruptly to go into 
the Club-house, Witness called at Mrs, Sickles’s to bid 
good- by, as he was leaving Washington. As he was 
yolng down the Avenue, on his return, met Key walking 
toward Sickles's house, Was at a reception at Sickles's 
on 22d February; saw Key there. 
TUK CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KEY AND 
SICKLES. 
for the defense, next endeavored to have 
the prosecution admit Key's handwriting in some letters 
tendered as evidence, ‘These letters were: 1, Key to 
Wooldridge inquiring on what anthority he (Wooldridge) 
had stated that Key and Mrs. Sickles met at a house oa 
tho Bladensburg Road, and carried on there an improp- 


Mr. Brady, 














‘adjoining room, with her head on a chair. 
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ONAH D. HOOVER n 


Had been the most intimate 2 
for ten years. Has known 
yeata Introduced Key to 
















“Key aft roerd 6 1 witness t 
b was pe rfectiy rati 













JOUN HM, GODDARD, 
produced an opera-gla 
on his commitment. 
land dirt on it, now as then. 
tante cw the Court's attention to the fact tl 
s fitted exactly the case found iu Mr. Key 











LEV. SMITH PYNE 
fayette Square at 5 p.st. on the day before 
kies; was stuck by his ap) car- 
#85) son's attention to it ‘Ther 
dness abou t Sickles’s appearance. He secmed 
to be in great trouble. There was “a kind of mingl d 
defiantair about him—a desolate —Cross-ezamined 
Had seen Sickles frequently. On this ocea 
not speak to witness; perhaps did not see h : 
he looked toward his alt 
request about the baptism of her elild. 
HON, ROBERT J. WALKI 
Has known Sickles fur 
for some mnonths pior to 2 
day went to Sickles’s house at 3 pw 
was @xcited, and his veice was altered. 
witness for calling. ‘Ile had searcely re} 
words when I sxw a great change in hi 
beeame very much convulsed indecd ; 
on the sofa, covering his face wit! 
broke into an agony of unnatural 
the most remarkalle I ever 
seam interrupted by violent sobbi 
vitlsed appearance he was in the act 
condition appeared to me very frightf 
#0 much that I thought if it lasted 
become insane; he was indulgingin excla 
dishonor havi ing been bronglit on his house, hi 
child; he seemed particularly to dwell on th e di 
brought upon hia child; should think this continued ten 
minutes; endeavored to pacify him; I turned from him 
to go for a physician myself, but he seemed to stop g 
tle these violent exclamations, and finaliy the 
down; the spasms became more violent till they ngs 
Accompani d Sickles to the jail.—Cross-examined ; - 
lieves that no one was present but Butterworth ein g 
these “convulsions.” Witness was much excited. Aft- 
er a time Sickles became calmer. ** Could compare Sick- 
les's condition to nothing but an agony of despair 
was the most terrible thing I ever saw in my life; 1 
was in a state of frenzy at the time, and I feared if it 
continued he would become permanently insane; his 
screams were of the most frightful character; they were 
unearthly and appalling, and were interrupted by some- 
thing between a sob and a moan; sometimes he would 
start and scream in a very high key; he appeared in a 
state of perfect frenzy. The frenzy was much stronger 
than grief. No physician saw Sickles at the jail. Ten 
minutes elapsed, none which Sickles, Butterworth, and 
witness were alone together. Does not know where But 
terworth is; saw him in Washington last week.—Iie- 
examined; Knew Key intimately. Sickles had a recur- 
rence of the paroxysm in jail, but not 60 violent as the 
first. Does not know who was present. It was a violent 
outburst of grief.—Re-cross-examined: There was an ap- 
proach to convulsions, His person wasrigid. Ile sobbed 
and cried. 



















































SCENE IN COURT. 

During the cross-examination of this witness Mr. Stan- 
ton, who was near the prisoner, asked that the cross- 
examination be « iscontinued for the present, in order 
that the accused might retire for a few minutes. Mr. 
kles, during the statement of this witness, was vio- 
é aff cted, breaking out into sobs and profusely 


a 





le 
shedding tears. E. B. Hart and Isaae Bell, one on each 
side, and Mr. Sickles, senior, together with others, ac- 





companied him from the court-room. The witness par- 
ticularly, and many of the spectators, were moved to 
tears. The ecene was one of deep interest. Ina few 
minutes Mr. Sickles was brought back into court, his 
countenance still indicating extreme mental suffering. 
His father was much affected by his condition, 
FRAXCIS MONHUN 
Tins known Sickles for some years. Saw him about 
sundown on 27th February. He looked excited, and at- 
tracted witness's attention. Witness said he thought he 
was crazy or insane.—Cross-examined: If witness had 
not heard of the homicide, Sickles'’s appearance on the 
previous day might not have made such an impression on 
him. 
BRIDGET DUFFY 

TIas been nurse and lady's-maid at Sickles’s house for 
sixteen months, On the night before the affray witness 
noticed that there was trouble between Mr. and Mrs. 
Sickles. Mr. Sickles did not eat at dinner-time. He 
asked wituess to bring him something to his bedroom, 
which witness did. Ilis manner seemed troubled. Wit- 
ness heard loud talking between Mr. and Mrs. Sickles, 
Being handed Mra. Siekles's confession, witness identi 
fied her own signature and Mrs, Sickles's handwriti 
She signed the paper at Mrs, Sickles's request. 
Mrs. Sickles sign it. At midnight, when witness went 
to bed, Mr. and Mrs. Sickles were both in their own 
room. Mrs. Sickles lay all that night on the floor of an 
Witness 
Before going to 
Sickles 
Witness 






found her there on Sunday morning. 
bed witness heard Mr. and Mrs. Sickles ery, 
cried next morning when witness saw him. 
cried too. 

Mr. Brady then proposed to put Mrs. Sickle 
sion in evidence. 

MRS, SICKLIS’S CONFESSION. 

This document is as follows: 

**T have been in a house in Fifteenth Street with Mr. 
Key; how many times I don't know; I believe the house 
belongs to a colored man; the house is unoccupied; 
commenced going there the latter part of January; 
have been in alone and with Mr. Key; usually staid an 


*s confes- 








[Apri 23, 1859 





our or more; there was a bed in the eceond story: | 
did what is aewal for a wieked woman ta do: the inti 
macy comm t inter, when I came from New 
York, in that house—an intimacy of an imprope- kind 
hare met half a dozen times or more at different b 
of the day; on Monday ef this week, and Wedn day 
alse; would arrange meetings w! yen we met in the = 

and at parties; never would speak to him w 
Sickles was at home, because I knew he did n 
to speak to him; did not see Mr. Key for some 
after I got here : he then told me he had bi: 
house as a place where he and I could meet. I agreed 


to it. 




















. . . . . . 


“Have wal Iked there together, say for r times—I do 





; I went there alone; Low ra was at Mrs “He 
Mr. Key took and left her there at my request; 
re I went to Fifteenth Street to meet Mr. Key; 
re to the milk-woman's; immediately after Mr. 
t Laura at Mra. Hoover's I met him in Fifteenth 
went in by the back gate. 
. . . . * .* . 

“T think poe intimacy commenced in April or May, 
1558. I did not think it safe to meet him in this house, 
because there are epaaieeie might suspect something; 
as a general thing, have worn black and white woolen 
plaid dress, and beaver hat trimmed with black velvet; 
mm a black silk dress there also, also a plaid silk 
et cloak trimmed with lace, and black 
hawl trimmed with fring: a on Wednesday I 
Thad on my brewn dress of bla k and white woolen 
dress, beaver hat and velvet shawl; 3 eqwanged with Mr, 
Key to go in the back way after leaving Laura at Mrs. 
t Mr. Douglass's; the ~~y 
ve back way was either made the 
1d be less likely to 
3 t, between K 

ray; arranged 
Link, on 




















cles's knowledge, 


* Teresa Bacio. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
i 2 Statement, written by myself, without 
iducement held out by Mr. Sickles ef forgiveness 
it any menace from hi This I 











ning room, at half. past eiglit 
Miss Ridgely is in the honse 
“Teresa BaGio.t. 


“ Lapavetre Sqranz, Wasninerox, D. C., Feb. 26, 1859. 
Irs. Pendieton dined here two weeks ago lest 
a large party. Mr. Key was aiso here, 
rd at my suggestion he was invited, becat 
use, an d also becanse he had in 
c him, and Mr. Sickles 
e from — he had received 
us; and Mr. Sickles said, ‘do as you cheese." 
- '‘Temaba I: aGIout. 
igned in prescace of U. M. Ridgely and 














THE CONFESSION RULED OUT AS EVIDENCE, 

Mr. Brady's proposal to i: om ce tl 
toa ong argument. I r and his 
eae i 







« sro Te d to the acts the  proseent ion in 
on the contrary, on the rule of law that a wife 
can not be a witness for or against her adh ccc So The 
Judge decided that to admit the confes-ion would have 

jurions effect on the relations ef husband and wife, 
and t tl iene re excluded it. 

AN ELOQUENT BURST FROM MR. CARLISLE, 

In clo-ing his argument ag rainst the admissibility of 
the confession Mr. Carlisle said: “They are those who 
may truly quote that beautiful passage from the Scrip- 
tures recited the other day: * Blessed is the man whom 
the Lord chasteneth’—they are those who see in the affl'c 
tions that come upon them here in the severing of life 
that there is but one loss in the loss of children [counsel 
was here affected to tears]—even in shame, which is not 
the result of our own shamefulness—who see and feel in 
a'l these things the hand of the Father, and who hear his 
voice through faith, saying to them, * My son, this is not 
your abiding place; better to suffer here in this transitory 
scene, where you are but a pilgrim and a sojourner, as 
all your fathers were; better to suffer here—to have 
all your suffering here. I will call yeu to a place where 
sorrow never entera, where all tears shall be wiped away 
from your cyes, where every thing connected with you 
shall be pure and holy, love and peace." In the vigils 
of the night the smitten heart of the good man ‘tl.at still 
small voice’ in his affliction, his first movement is to 
£0 into the secrecy of his closct, and on his knecs to 
pour out his supplications to him who alone can bind up 
the broken heart. Insanity! Why, Sir, rather is it the 
brightening of the mind, the quickening of the sight, 
which pierces through all the gloomy shadows of the 
world. He sees the reward of the good man, the com- 
fort of the afflicted man, waiting for him. That is one 
class—there is yet another class—safe, quite safe, from 
insanity from such a blow as that—the confirmed adul- 
terer, the open, shameless profligate; the man nurtured 
in brothels, the man breathing all his life the atmosphere 
of adultery and seduction, if there be such a man that is 
certainly safe from the visitation of insanity because his 
familiar plaything has turned and wounded him. Now 
to offer evidence of the fact of the adultery with the 
pri-oner’s wife, as the ground to impute to him ineani ity, 
necessarily opens inquiry of the sort I have indicated, 
and althengh in this case the counsel might—for I am 
putting a supposititious case only—be willing to go into 
such a question, it was not the option of parties to go or 
not to go into such inquiries. But he submitted that, if 
the introduction of such testimony be necessary to there 
inquiries, what sort of moral dissecting-room would this 
Ceurt be converted into? If such a declaration were ad- 
mitted, the Court would have to go further; for the pre- 
sumption thus raised would, like any other presumption, 
have to be contested and rebutted by facts." 


MISS 0. M. RIDGELY 

Resides in Washington, and was intimate with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sickles. Was at their house on Saturday. Noticed 
that Sickles had a wild, distracted look. That evening 
went to Mrs, Sickles’s room. She was writing; she ask- 
ed witness to sign the paper, which witness did. Mrs, 
Sickles lay all that night on the floor in witness's room, 
wih her head on achair, Sickles next day was in great 
agony; uttered fearful groans, which seemed to come 
from his very feet.—Cross-examined : She generally staid 
several days at Sickles's house, Often slept overnight 
there. Mra. Sickles was always at home to witness. 


BRIDGET DUFFY recalled. 

Saw Sickles on Sunday morning when witness went to 
take Laura, who slept in her father’s bed. He was all 
that day in great distress, tearing his hair, and calling 
on God to witness his troubles. Tie last time she saw 
Sickles before she heard of Key's death was on the stairs; 
he seemed to be washing his hands, Saw Key thrice 
that day—at 11 a.m., at 11.30, and again about 1 pM. 
He was with a lady and gentleman; as he went through 
the Park he waved his handkerchief three or four times. 
Witness described the mos cement of the handkerchief. — 
Cross-examined : Was in the ki « when witness saw 
Key whirl his handkerchi es's dog fawned on 
him, then left him, It was after witness craw Key pass 
waving his handkerchief that she saw Sickles apparcnt- 
ly washing his hands on the stairs. Te had a towel in 
lis hand. Does not krow whether Sickles had any 
breakfast that morning. Siekles was crying when wit- 
ness signed the confession. Mrs. Sickles did not leave 
her room on Saturday. Came on with Mrs, Sickles | from 
New York. Heard of Key's death between 2 and 3 p.M. 
from Miss Ridgely's girl. Saw a crowd of people and 
officers in the house. Sickles was only five or ten min- 
utes in the study: heard no sobs or exclamations from 
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him then. He was excited, but not crying. He went 
up stairs into the room where Mrs. Sickles was lying on 
the floor. There were police officers on the stairs. He 
eame down in four or five minutes. He was altogether 
about twenty-five minutes in the house after he returned. 
Heard no sobs or cries while he was in the study. —Ne- 
examined: When Key waved his handkerchief he look- 
ed up at the house. 
WILLIAM W. MANN 

Saw Key at 2 r.M. on 28th February, in Lafayette Square. 
He waved his handkerchief, twirling it round. Witness 
was with a friend who made a remark which drew wit- 
ness's attention to the waving of the handkerchief. 
Counsel for defense asked whether any thing was said 
by witness's companion about the handkerchief being a 
sigual ; objected to, and objection sustained. 


Dh. THOMAS MILLER 


Was in the room to which Key's body was brought. A 
gentleman present examined his pockets and palled out 
some scraps of paper and a card-case. Witness put the 
papers in an envelope and sent them to Mr. Pendleton. 
GEORGE B. WOOLDRIDGE 
Was the first witness examined on Thursday, April 14. 
Was a clerk under the clerk of the House Saw Sickles 
at 4 p.m. on 27th February at the Capitol. He was much 
affected and distressed. Saw him next morning at 10 
aM. in his own house. Ilis eyes were red and bloodshot. 
He acted like a man in great distress and sorrow. Wit- 
ness remained in the house from 10 a.m, till all the 
strangers had left. There was a strange manner about 
Sickles. He would sob, clasp his temples, and bow down 
his head as if his stomach was giving way. Saw Key 
twice that day—first between 10 and 11 a.m., next at 
1.45 p.m., in frontof Sickles’s house. Ile was witha lady 
and gentleman. Sickles was up stairs. Key waved his 
handkerchief and looked up toward Sickles's windows. 
Sickles came down stairs to the library crying, ** That 
villain has just passed my house!’ Ile was much ex- 
cited, threw off Butterworth, who tried to restrain him, 
and turned into the hall. When next witness saw Sick- 
les, he was with the police officers and others. Witness 
heard nothing of Sickles sobbing. Witness was greatly 
excited. Witness was here set aside for future examina- 
tion, 
SCENE IN COURT, 

Counsel for defense now desired to have the witness 
state what were the communications which he made to 
Sickles on the Thursday and Saturday, 25:h and 27th 
February. This was objected to by the prosecution, and 
a long debate ensued. In the course of the argument 
Mr. Stanton charged the prosecution with hunting down 
the prisoner te obtain his blood. ‘This brought Mr. Ould 
to his feet. 

THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY ON THE DEFENSF, 

Mr. Ould replied, he could let his argument and con- 
duct in this case go before the Court and before the 
world in contrast with the disreputable rant which this 
counsel (pointing to Stanton) had exhibited. There was 
no place where gentlemanly feelings could be better 
shown than in a forensic contest of this nature, and so 
there was no place where vulgarity and rudeness could 
be better exhibited. There seemed to be divisions as- 
signed to counsel fag defense—to some, high tragedy; to 
some, comedy; to some, the part of walking gentlemen ; 
and one gentleman appeared to fill the office of clerical 
supe, to set the theolegical part of the house in order. 
One of the counsel had carried out the part, whether as- 
signed to him or not, of the bully and the bruiser (sensa- 
tion in Court), No one had a greater dislike to personal 
antipathies and personal controversies than himself—no 
one an intenser scorn of the person who gets them up, or 
of the method in which they are got up. He stood here 
under the solemn responsibility ef his oath, and had en- 
deavored to discharge his duty faithfully as a public pros- 
ecutor. He had not now, and never had, a prejudice or 
ill-feeling against the prisoner at the bar. If however, 
he believed that that prisoner at the bar had imbrued his 
hands in a fellow-creature’s blood, he would not be re- 
strained from declaring it. He should not call murder 
gentleness, or malice good feeling. He had only risen now 
for the purpose of relieving himself from an aspersion 
which had been wantonly, and he believed vindictively, 
made against him. The exigencies of this case, perhaps, 
had demanded that before this he should have vindicated 
himself from the aspersions made against him in the 
course of the case. He was glad to have the opportunity 
of doing so now. 

THE DEFENSE ON THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

Mr. Stanton [who sat beside Mr. Ould during the lat- 
ter's remarks] rose earnestly, saying: “I know my duty 
to my client, to the cause, to society, to myself, too well 
to allow myself to be drawn aside by any such personal 
considerations. I am not to be drawn from tke priuciple 
ef law by any such resort of the counsel for the piosecu- 
tion. I will leave his course to be judged of by the 
whole world. If his course is justified by his being pub- 
lic prosecutor, be it so. I say the law he presents here is 
not adapted to our state of society I say the law, on 
the principle on which he claims it, would lead my client 
to the gallows by those who are malignantly seeking for 
his blood. I have not the honor of his acquaintance, 
and, after his language just uttered, do not desire it. 
{This sentence was followed by the stamping of many 
feet by the auditors without the bar, but the Marshal and 
officers soon restored order.}] Mr, Stanton resumed by 
repeating that such law as that insisted on would con- 
duct his client to the foot of the gallows, and that there 
were private prosecutors here. I can not reply to the 
counsel'’sremarks. Idefythem. Iscornthem. Idon't 
fear them. [Much sensation.) 

DISCUSSION ON HUMAN HEARTS. 

Mr. Stanton observed, that as the relations of counsel 
to slavery had been referred to, he would state here that 
he had the blood of slave-holding parents in his veins; 
his father had been a North Carolinian and his mother a 
Virginian. 

Mr. Caruisiz. That is an interesting fact, which I 
hope will be chronicled like all other things that take 

lace here; so that, when the gentleman comes to have 
his biography written, that fact may be mentioned in 
connection with the doctrine which he has expressed and 
maintained in this case. 

Mr. Stanton. The doctrines which he has maintained 
here in defense of home and families will be the proud- 
est legacy he will leave to his children. (Suppressed 
applause.) 

Mr. Cartisiz. No doubt of it; no person can doubt 
the earnestness of the gentleman as to his doctrines; but, 
unless the earnestness and fire with which these conclu- 
sions are announced are to be taken as indications of 
their soundness, I shall beg leave to consider them as 
opinions and declarations in themselves. Of the manner 
and vehicle in which they are brought to notice I do not 
agree with the gentleman, and I am sure he does not ex- 
pect me to agree with him. 

Mr. Stanton. Certainly not; I appeal to the hearts 
of other men. 

Mr. Canruisie. There are a great variety of human 
hearts in this world. 

Me. Stanton. Yes, Sir; and some of them very bad 
ones, 

Mer. Caruisie. And I am happy to say that mine does 
not contain many things which seem to exist in the 
hearts of some other people; though, like all other hu- 
man hearts, I suppose it is filled with much that would 
be better out of it. 

‘ = Stanton. It would be better were something else 
n it, 

JOHN CUYLER 
(the Court having held that the communications made 
by Wooldridge to the prisoner could not be received as 
evidence to show the prisoner's subsequent insanity) saw 
Key.a week before his death in Lafayette Square, wav- 
ing his handkerchief and looking toward Sickles's 
house, 

JEREMIAH BOYD 
Saw Key on the day of his death at 10.30 a.m. in Lafay- 
ette Square, looking toward Sickles's house. 

CHARLES G. BACON 


Saw Key wave his handkerchief in Lafayette Square be- 
tween 10 and 11 a.m. om 28d February. Some hours aft- 
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er saw him with Mrs. Sickles, Miss Ridgely, and a gen- 
tleman. Saw him wave his handkerchief in the same 
place at other times between February 14 and 17. 


8. 8S. PARKER 

Saw Key wave his handkerchief in Lafayette Square, in 
view of Sickles’s house, on the Sunday before the shoot- 
ing. Mrs. Sickles was on the platform of her residence. 
Key bowed and waved his handkerchief twice. Wit- 
ness's attention was directed to the affair by a remark 
made to witness by his companion in reference to the 
probability of Sickles killing Key. 

WILLIAM RATLEY 
Saw Key and Mrs. Sickles together on the Thursday pre- 
ceding the shooting. They walked up the Avenue to- 
gether. He read a letter, and handed it to her. The 
evidence of this witness was confirmed by Frederic Wil- 
son, who was with Ratley at the time. Wilson added 
that Key made a business of prowling round Sickles's 
house. 

JACOB WAGNER 
Took the lock off the door of the negro man's house in 
Fifteenth Strect, by orders of the negro, John Gray. 
Mr. Pendleton and other gentlemen were present. Lock 
identified by Thomas J. Brown, to whom it was handed 
by Wagner. 

THE LOCK AGAIN, 

On Friday, 15th, the examination of Wagner was re- 
sumed. He said that no one spoke to him about the lock 
but acolored man. John M. Seeley saw the lock taken 
off, by directions either of Jones, a lawyer, or Mr. Pen- 
dieton. Louis Poole was present on the occasion, and 
heard Mr. Pendleton direct the lock to be removed. 

REY. C. H. A. BUCKLEY 
Was a class-mate of Sickles at the University; saw him 
burst into **a spasm of passionate grief and most frantic 
energy’ at the funeral of Professor Da Ponte. His 
friends had to remove him by force from the grave-yard. 
Witness gives this evidence spontaneously. The emo- 
tion of Sickles was ephemeral. Next day it had passed 
away, and the day atter he was more light-hearted than 
usual. 
MAJOR HOPKINS, 


On the Monday or Wednesday before the shooting, saw 
Key wave his handkerchief before the house of Sickles. 
Mrs. Sickles came out and joined him; witness saw them 
go to Gray's house.—Cross-examined ; Did net follow the 
parties; saw them from box of coach. Kuows Mrs. 8. 
well. Does not know how tall she is. It was a pleasant 
day. She wore a black dress and dark cloak bordered 
with red and white. Ile was a square off when he saw 
her. ‘To the best of witness's opinion this was Mrs. 
Sickles. 

NANCY BROWN 
Knew Mr. Key; saw him on the Wednesday before he 
was shot go into the house next to witness's on 15th 
Street. Witness stopped by prosecution. 
CAN THE ADULTERY BE PROVED? 

Mr. Carlisle objected to any evidence being given of 
the adultery of Key and Mrs. Sickles. Mr. Brady argued 
that they had a right to prove the adultery; because they 
would show that, “in point of law and in reason, deceased 
was killed in the act." Mr. Carlisle contended, with 
great force and eloquence, that it was only competent 
for the defense to offer proof of the insanity of Sickles, 
and not to show or attempt to show the supposed cause 
of that insanity. Mr. Phillips replied for the defense, ar- 
guing that the conduct of Key was such that Sickles act- 
ually saw him with the mind's eye, when he killed him, 
in the act of adultery. Adjourned. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE REFORM BILL. 


In the House of Commons, on the 28th ult., Mr. Owen 
Stanley said that, in consequence of the explicit state- 
ment of the Attorney-General for Ireland that Govern- 
ment would consider the rejection of the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill as equivalent to a vote of censure, 
he should withdraw the resolution to that effect of which 
he had given notice. Mr. Cowper asked whether it was 
intended te incur the expense of a third mail to Ameri- 
ca, in addition to the two mail services, for which a sum 
of £176,000 was included in the packet estimates before 
« vote for this purpose could be submitted in Committee 
of Supply. Mr. Disraeli raid that the contract was be- 
fore the Admiralty, but it was not yet completed. It 
was not necessary to take an additional vote for the pur- 
pose. The debate on the Reform Bill was resumed, the 
principal speakers against it being Mr. Edwin James, 
Monckton Milnes, and Sir James Graham; while those 
in favor of it were Lord Elcho, Lord A. Vane Tempest, 
and Sir John Pakington. The latter objected to the con- 
ciliatory tone assumed by Lord Palmerston, and declared 
that Government would hold itself staked on the issue 
of the debate. On Tuesday, the 29th, the proceedings 
in the House of Lords were unimportant, and in the 
House of Commons the debate upon the Reform Bill was 
continued. Mr. Gladstone was the principal speaker of 
the evening, and he took ground against Sir John Rus- 
sell's resolution. The debate was adjourned till Thurs- 
day, the 3ist, when, at the suggestion of Mr. Disraeli, a 
vote would be taken 


MR. SPURGEON COMING TO THE UNITED STATES. 


It was stated, a few weeks ago, that Mr. Spurgeon had 
declined to visit America, lest, in the public mind, he 
should be connected with the personal, financial, and 
sectarian schemes of individuals who had sought to use 
him for their own purposes. The number of sermons 
proposed to be preached was to be very limited, and the 
sum to be charged for admission was to be two guineas 
each person, 80 that the scarcity of the preacher would 
cause the money td be paid willingly to hear him. Mr. 
Spurgeon having discovered that it was purely a specu- 
lation to make money out of his popularity, declined to 
accept the terms offered. The London Star now hears 
from reliable sources, that a document signed by respons- 
ible gentlemen of various denominations in New York 
has been forwarded te Mr. Spurgeon, urging him to re- 
voke his decision, and guaranteeing him against the pet- 
ty annoyances to which he refers. Reliable arrange- 
ments have been made by the American Congregational 
Union to give him a cordial welcome at the meeting 
which they will hold on the 12th of May. Should Mr. 
Spurgeon decide on a transatlantic trip it will probably 
take place during the ensuing summer, since he is to lay 
the foundation-stone of his new Tabernacle in May. One 
year will be required to complete it. It is, therefore, 
probable he will not be able to leave in time to attend 
the American Congregational Union, 

A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


It is stated that as the procession of the Neapolitan 
exiles was defiling from Paddington to the centre of Lon- 
don, on the 2ist, a young girl about fourteen years old, 
poorly dressed and barefooted, accosted a cab in which 
was M. Porcaro, one of the lately freed patriots, and put 
a shilling in his hand, then rapidly withdrew, without 
giving him time to refuse. She next went to another 
cab, and did the same thing with M. Fanatano, another 
of the Neapolitans. A third Italian gentleman ran aft- 
er her and tendered her back her two shillings, with 
thanks on the part of M. Porcaro and M. Fanatano, but 
she refused to take them back. The poor girl, on being 
asked her name, said it was Mary Stevens. When M. 
Porcaro related the incident afterward tears stood in the 
venerable patriot'’s eyes; and M. Fanatano said, “I will 
make a hole in this coin, and preserve it to the end of 
my days as a sacred relic." 


ABUSING HIS PAPA, 

An incident occurred on the night of the 2ist in the 
House of Commons which caused considerable amuse- 
ment. Soon after the commencement of Lord Stanley's 
reply to Lord John Russell, and st a moment when Lord 
Stanley was denouncing the noble lord, a shrill scream, 
evidently from infantine lips, was heard to proceed from 








the ladies’ gallery. On inquiry i turned out that the 
youngest scion of Lord Johu's family had been brought 
down to the House, and that the scream was caused by 
a natural apprehension for the fate-of his noble parent, 
at the moment writhing under Lord Stanley's sarcasm. 
The child cried that “ that man was abusing his papa.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA MINSTRELS IN TROUBLE. 

On the 19th the Preston Theatre was the scene of an 
unusual disturbance. The Colored Opera Troupe of the 
Philadelphia Minstrels were to give the last of a series 
of entertainments on that evening. The house was only 
moderately filled, the assembly being composed nearly 
altogether of the occupants of the pit and gallery. The 
performance had been preceeded with until a little past 
nine o'clock, when it was brought to a full stop by the 
anneuncement of the leader of the company that they 
had not been paid the money due to them for their serv- 
ices, and consequently they would not proceed. He as- 
sured the audience, however, that their money would be 
returned. The people left the place, and assailed the 
money-taker, but he told them that he was unable to re- 
turn their entrance-money, as he had paid £3—almost 
the whole sum taken—to the performers themselves, 
The mob then rushed back into the body of the theatre, 
got on to the stage, where they soon created considera- 
ble havoc and destruction, and after having taken their 
subscriptions in their own fashion, commenced an as- 
sault on the windows of the establishment, some of which 
were smashed by the missiles hurled against them. On 
the return of the revenged multitude into the theatre, 
the minstrels had quietly retreated inte more peaceful 
regions. 

FRANCE. 
THE PEACE CONGRESS, 

A Paris telegram says: ‘‘ After several proposals, it 
appears that Baden has been fixed upon for the coming 
Congress, and that it will meet about the Ist of May. It 
will be attended by five Cabinet Ministers—Malmesbury, 
representing England; Walewski, France; Gortschakoff, 
Russia; Buol, Austria; and Schleinitz, Prussia. The 
Italian States will also be indirectly represented at the 
Congress. M. Azeglio (Sardinian Minister to England) 
has arrived here to meet Count Cavour, Itis not impos- 
sible that they may complicate the negotiations, and 
their visit to this capital is not viewed with pleasure by 
the votaries of peace." 

The Paris Presse says that facts justify the assertion 
that it is the mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna which 
has rendered the Congress possible. 

The English Government is said to have given its con- 
sent to the admission of Sardinia to the Congress. 

According to some authorities, the Congress will meet 
between the 15th and 20th of April. 

It is said that Lord Cowley will assist the Earl of 
Malmesbury, and that M. Drouyn de I lluys will act as 
second Commissioner to Count Walewski. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times says 
that, although Austria has promised to attend the Con- 
gress, she is not inclined to think peace will be main- 
tained, and, consequently, continues her armaments. 

LAMARTINE AND THE EMPEROR, 

The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette states 
that a few days ago the Emperor sent M. de la Guéron- 
niére to M. Lamartine, desiring him to say that he in- 
tended to propose to the Corps Législatif a vote of 100,000 
francs (£4000) a year to be paid to Lamartine during his 
lifetime. The poet refused, begged M. de la Guéronniére 
to request the Emperor to give up any design of the kind; 
adding, “I should be obliged to refuse the sum if voted, 
for 1 can not recognize the Emperor merely because he 
makes his power serve my convenience, having refused 
to acknowledge that power when it oppressed me in .m- 
mon with my fellow-citizens,” 


DE PENE IN THE FIELD AGAIN. 


The items of intelligence from Paris contain the grati- 
fying fact that M. Henri de Péne, the young comic writer 
who obtained such notoriety and popularity from being 
made the victim of a clique of military bravos, is suffi- 
ciently recovered to be once more at work. A volume 
has lately appeared under the title of ** Paris Intime,"” 
containing a collection of some of his best papers, which 
have appeared in the publications to which he has con- 
tributed. The story of the duel is graphically related 
in these pages. 


MORE INSOLENCE FROM THE SOLDIERY, 


A letter from Algiers states that, just before the last 
ball given by the Mayor, the officers of the garrison had 
the impudence to send word that they would not go if 
any of those members of the press who had advocated 
the cause of civil influence in Algeria were to be present. 
The Mayor answered that it was impossible for him to 
remodel his list of invitations, and accordingly the officers 
kept their word, and absented themselves. General 
M‘Mahon himself, although not professing to participate 
in the opinion of the officers, thought it impolitic to 
struggle against the exprit du corps manifested, and kept 
away. In the hope of standing well with both parties he 
made a visit of ceremony to the Mayor next day. 

SHOCKING MURDER. 

We read in Galignani: “An account was given in 
May last of an old man, named Gouley, of Lyons-la-Foret 
(Eure), having been found murdered in his house, and a 
sum of about 30,000 francs, which he was known to have 
possessed, being stolen. The Court of Assizes of the 
department has just been occupied three days in trying 
a young man, named Pinel, and a young married woman, 
named Langlois, on the charge of having committed the 
crime, The murder, it appeared, was perpetrated in the 
night of the 3d May, and it was effected by means of 
strangulation. In the room in which the dead body lay 
was a table on which there was some provisions, and cups 
and plates, indicating that two people had been supping. 
Now, the woman Langlois, a dress-maker in the village, 
had sent word to Gouley. by a neighbor in the morning 
of the 3d that she would sup with him at night, and as at 
night she had gone to him she was arrested. She de- 
clared that it was Pinel who had committed the murder, 
and admitted that she had been present when he did so. 
On inquiry it was ascertained that Pinel had more than 
once said to some persons, ‘What a heap of louis-d'or 
old Gouley has! We has shown it to me in his cellar." 
It was also discovered that, in the night of the 34, he had 
been seen going from his own house in the viilage toward 
Gouley's Likewise, after the murder he was heard to 
say, *‘ The assassin, no doubt, knelt en the man's breast 
while he strangled him with his cravat!" and it was con- 
sidered likely that such was the way in which the mur- 
der had been effected. The jury did not consider the 
evidence conclusive against the man, and it acquitted 
him; but it convicted the woman, with extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and the court sentenced her to hard labor 
for life." 

A MARTYR TO SCIENCE, 

M. Sturne, a medical man residing at Blendecques (Pas- 
de-Calais), has just lost his life in a melancholy manner, 
He had for some time past turned lis attention very par- 
ticularly to the treatment of quinsy, and lately publish- 
ed a pamphlet on that disease, and on the efficacy of cro- 
ton oil as a cure for it. A few days ago he was called in 
to a young girl of sixteen, who was attacked, but his 
specitic proving ineffectual, he had recourse to the opera- 
tion of tracheotomy. Not being provided with the nec- 
essary probe for the operation, he had recourse to a frag- 
ment of India-rubber, which, on being placed in the 
opening, became distended and would not allow the pas- 
sage of the mucus. M, Sturne, in order to counteract 
that inconvenience, placed his mouth to the end of the 
probe, and by suction removed the mucus from the throat 
of the patient, who, however, died in a short time after. 
The devotedness of M. Sturne cost him his life; for some 
of the mucus having got into his throat, inoculated him, 
as it were, with the disease, and in spite of every assist- 
ance afforded by his medical colleagues, he expired short- 
ly after. 


ITALY. 


CAVOUR ON THE PEACE-CONGRESS., 

A dispatch from Count Cavour to the Sardinian Em- 
bassador at London, dated March 17, is published. It 
is in reply to a question which the British Government 
had asked, viz.: Whether Sardinia would follow the 





example of Austria, and declare in a fermal manner thet 
she has no intention ef attacking her powerful neigh- 
bors? Count Cavour, in his mm Ay criticises the men- 
acing attitude of Austria, and says: “So long as our 
neighbors group reund them and against us all the 
States of Italy which border on us, and while they can 
freely march their troops on the banks of the Po and up 
to the Apennines; so long as they can hold Piacenza 
(transfermed into a fortress of the first order), continu- 
ally threatening our frontier, it will be impossible for 
us to remain defenseless in the face of the provoking 
and armed attitude of Austria.” 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


PRANKLIN Squans, Saturday, April 16, 1859. 


Tux Spring trade is beginning to slacken, and there 
is loss movement in commercial circles. Money con- 
tinues to be very plentiful, the banks are again expand- 
ed to the neighborhood of one hundred and thirty mill- 
ions, but as the country exchanges are in favor of the 
city, they will accumulate more gold than they lose. 
Exchange on Enrope is firm at 109j @ 110, Money rules 
at 4 @ 5 on cail, and 6 @7 for first-class business paper. 

Stocks are higher. The public appear to be beginning 
to buy in apprehension of the general recovery of tho 
Western country. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Saturday, April 16, 1859. 

Tux Wholesale Produce Markets have been more act- 
ive for Flour, which has increased in value. Wheat and 
Corn have been in limited request, and prices have fay- 
ored buyers, Barley has been in fair demand at uniform 
rates. Rye and Oats have been quiet... . Cotton has been 
less sought after at former quotations,... Pork has been 
more freely offered and purchased at, however, easier 
prices. Lard and Beef have been moderately inquired 
for at unaltered figures for the latter. Lard is a shade 
dearer. Butter and Cheese have been inactive. ...Gro- 
ceries have been in good demand, and have continued 
firm....Hay has attracted more attention at improved 
rates,...Iemp, Hops, and Seeds have been lightly dealt 
ee Naval Stores have been actively sought after at 
advancing prices... .Hides, Leather, Tobacco, and Wool 
have been in moderate request at old quotations. ...The 
business transacted in Dry Goods has:been limited, in 
the absence of the anticipated inquiry, from the Weetern 
and near-by trade. In Stocks and prices no important 
changes have occurred....The value of the week's im- 
ports of Dry Goods has been $1,345,834 against $286 835 
the same week last year. The imports since January 1 
have been $36,462,599 against $15,494,888 same time last 
ear, The movements in other commodities have not 
m productive of any remarkable change:....We ap- 









Superfine State Flour, per barrel ..... $515 @ $60 
Extra State Flour ......... eesecees + 600 @ 650 
Superfine Western ............ oeeee 520 @ 5TO 
Low to Choice Extra Ohio........... 640 @ 75 
Extra Missouri, .......... ececcesors - 70 @ 900 
Superfine Southern....... toseesesses 600 @ 660 
Extra Southern .......c.csscesesesee 675 @ 82 
Superfine Rye Flour............. «os» 860 @ 880 
Jersey Corn Meal ...... cocccccccsses 8390 @ 895 
White Michigan Wheat, per bushel... 150 @ 170 
White Southern Wheat.............. 146 @ 17 
Red Western Wheat,.........s0.0065 140 @ 146 
Milwaukee Club .......ccccccccscees 1088@Q 1582 
CD EEE . ccsccccssnesecbecnen 5S @ 16 
New Yellow Corn.... 8 @ 83 
IO nccmcesecccocs 86 @ 00 
OR 6 @ sO 
Western Oats ...........0.. 5ST @ 59 
State Oats....... Cnovecscoccesoosoece 53 @ 5S 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Oats,....... 8 @ 53 
Southern Oats .......ccecese oes 4i @ 52 
Cotton, middlings, per pound. coe 14@ 12 
New Mess Pork, per barrel........... 1725 @ _- 
DOOD COTE oskcsccccccccoce cnvesacss OE @ Oe 
Country Mess Beef .............0..5. 800 @ 925 
Hams, per pound...... 8 @ ob 
Shoulders. ......2..000% ne 6b 
EE cocesccescces sgencdene llit@ llé 
Fair to Prime State Butter lj @ 25 
Ohio Butter........... 9 @ 15 
Cheese ........00 eoowe 7 @ 10 
Rice, per 100 pounds................. 3295 @ 450 
Rio Coffee, per pound. .........s000% 10} @ 12 
ON 6 @ 3 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 39 @ 40 
Hyson Teas, per pound ...........+-- 2% @ 60 
Oolong Teas ...... Sccececece eececeee 30 @ 65 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ...,.... 22 @ 26. 





Hops, Crop of 1858, per pound........ 9 @ 15 
Hay, Shipping lots, per 100 pounds... 65 @ 80 
Tallow, per pound eoeeneecsé 10 @ 108 
Crude Turpentine, per 250 pounds .... 9 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 53 @ M4 
Tar, per barrel ......c0.0 seccecscceee 325 Q 862} 
Cemmon Rosin, per $10 pounds ...... a 
Linseed Oil, per galion.............. 68 @ 6S 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ..,.... 
Seed Leaf Tobacco .. ......cssccccees 6@ % 
American Fleece Wool... 
* Pulled Wool .........se00 

The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were less 
active for Beeves, though prices favored buyers....A 
fair inquiry prevailed for good Mileh Cows at former 
rates....Veal Calves were more plenty, and were lower 

..-Bheep and Lambs were also freely offered at reduced 
quotations, yet the demand was not briek....Swine were 
abundant and depressed. 

The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: ~ 
Ordinary te Premium Beeves, perpound $ 9 @ $ 12} 
Fair to good Milch Cows, per head... 5000 @ 

8 








Veal Calves, per pound .............. @ ‘ 

Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 00 @ TS 
“ “ per pound ........ 5 @ 8 

Live Swine ..........0+ sescsatonsese 5 @ 6} 





The Country Produce Markets have favored buyers 
during the week. The supplies have been generally 
good, while the demand has been only moderate. 
Wuocesace Prices optatsen ny Paopvorns at Wasu- 

INGTON MARKET. 
Apples, per barrel..........ssssse00. $250 @ $450 
Dried Apples, per pound. 8 @ 9 


wee eeeeteeeee 












Dried Peaches, peeled .............++ 12 @ 16 
Potatoes, per barrel ........ ime 2a & 8 
Potatoes, sweet............ eeee 400 @ 45 
OBIERS . ccccccccsccccccceseccececee BOO Q 400 
DWOPMGs, cccccccesecess 7% @ 1% 
Parsnips............ 75 @ 100) 
BOGRD. ccccccccsccceccscs ™% @ 100 
GRIPE . cocccscccecccccccce ° % @ 100 
Cabbage, per 100........s0ceesa005. 300 @ TOO 
Cranberries, Eastern, per barrel...... 1100 @ 1500 
Garlic, per 100 bunches,............. 450 @ 500 
Green Peas, per barrel .............. 600 @ 700 
N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 135 @ 14} 
Chickens, per pound,.......++..+-.5. 13 @ 1d 
POWES oi cccccccccccecscccescccccccce 12 @ 15 
Geese...... PTITITTTTTT TTT TT 10 @ 13 
Turkeys ...... eccccccccccesecceccose 14 @ 16 
DOGS ooo vcccccccesccccescocccocsece 17 @ 20 
“ black, per pair......... 1 
“  widgeon....... 62 
“ canvas back .... 150 
“ Titthiedesbea m. 
“ Tedheads ...+...eseeeeseeeees 
Pigeons, per dozen ..... suaeeaculan 2% 
Wild Pigeons ........ iewkkes one 2 50 
Partridge, per pair....... aeeeies 8T 
Bngttts GENS ceccscccocnccseccnssce OO ae 
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HANGED BY THE NECK. 
— 
I. 

I Ast about to lift the vail of mystery which for 
ten vears has shrouded the murder of Mary Ware; 
and though I lay bare my own weakness, or folly, 
or what you will, I do not shrink from the unvail- 
ing. No hand but mine can perform the task. 
There was, indeed, a man who might have done 
this better than I; but he wrapped himself in si- 
lence, and went his way. 

1 like a man who can hold his tongue. 

On the corner of Crandali and Clarke streets 
stands a dingy-brown frame-house, which, judy- 
ing from its obsolete style of architesture, must 
have been built a century ago. It has a very 
cocked-hat air about it—an antique, unhappy look. 
It is now tenanted by an incalculable number of 
German families; but at the time of which I write 
it was a second-rate boarding-house of the more 
respectable sort, and rather largely patronized by 
poor but honest literary men, tragic actors, and 
pretty ballet-girls. 

My apartments on Crandall Street were oppo- 
site this building, to which my attention was di- 
rected, soon after taking possession of the rooms, 
by the discovery of the following facts: First, that 
a very charming blonde lodged on the second floor 
front of ‘‘over the way,” and sang like a canary- 
bird every morning; second, that .her name was 
Mary Ware; third, that she had two lovers—short 
allowance fora danseuse. Ifever poetry and pathos 
took human shape it was christened Mary Ware. 
She was one of Beauty's best thoughts. I can not 
tell if her eyes were black or hazel; but her hair 
was bronze-brown, silken and wavy, and her 
mouth tbe perfection of tenderness. Iler form 
was rich in those perfect curves which delizhted 
the old Greek masters. I write this with no im- 
pure thought. But when she lay in her little 
room, stark and lifeless and horrible, the glory 
faded from her face, then I stooped down and 
kissed “her, but not till then. How ghastly she 
looked! Eyes with no light in them, lips with no 
breath on them—white, cold, dead! 

Mary Ware was a finer study to me than her 
lovers. One of them was commonplace enough— 
well-dressed, well-made, handsome, shallow. Na- 
ture manufactures such men by the gross. He 
was a lieutenant, in the navy I think, and ought 
to have been on the sea, or in it, instead of work- 
ing ruinashore. The other was a man of different 
mould. His character, like his person, had rough 
lines tu it. Only forthe drooping of his eyelids, 
and a certain coarseress about the mouth, he would 
have been handsome, in spite of those dark, deep- 
sunken eyes. His frame would have set an anat- 
omist wild—tall, deep-chested, knitted with mus- 
cles of steel. ‘Some day,” said I, as I saw him 
stalk ‘by the house one evening, ‘* he will throw 
the little Lieutenant out of that second-story win- 
dow.” It would have been a wise arrangement. 

From the time I left off short jackets women 
have perplexed me. I have discovered what wo- 
man is not, but I have never found out what she 
is. I can not tell to this day which of those two 
men Mary Ware loved, or if she loved either. The 
flirtation, however, was scandal enough for the 
entire neighborhood ; but little did the gossips 
dream of the tragedy which was being acted un- 
der their noses. 

This affair had continued for several months, 
when it was reported that Mary and Julius Ken- 
neth were affianced. The Lieutenant was less fre- 
quently seen in Clarke Street ; and Julius waited 
upon Mary’s footsteps with a humility and tender- 
ness strangely out of keeping with his rough na- 
ture. Mrs. Grundy was somewhat appeased. Yet, 
though Mary went to the Sunday concerts with 
Julivs Kenneth, she still were the Lieutenant's 
roses in her bosom ! 

If [ could only meet with an unenigmatieal wo- 
man! 








Il. 

I was awakened one morning by several quick, 
nervous raps on my room door. The noise startled 
me from a most appalling dream. 

** Oh, Sir!” cried a voice on the landing, “ there’s 
been a dreadful murder done across the street! 
They’ve murdered Mary Ware !” 

‘*T will get up.” That was all I said. I looked 
at my watch. It was nine o'clock. I had over- 
slept myself; but then I sat up late the night be- 
fore. : 
I dressed myself hastily, and, without waiting 
for breakfast, pushed my way through the crowd 
that had collected in front of the house, and passed 
up stairs unquestioned to the scene of the tragedy. 
When I entered the room there were six people 
present—a tall, slim gentleman, with a profession- 
al air, evidently a physician; two policemen; Ad- 
claide Woods, an actress; Mrs. Marston, the land- 
lady ; and Julius Kenneth. In the centre of the 
chamber, on the bed, lay the body of Mary Ware. 
The face of the corpse haunted me for years after- 
ward with its bloodless lips, the dark streaks un- 
der the eyes, and the long silk hair streaming over 
the pillow. I stooped over her for 2 moment, and 
turned down the counterpane, which was drawn 
up closely to her chin. 

“There was that across her throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see!" 

At the head of the bed sat Julius Kenneth, bend- 
ing over the icy hand which he held in his own. 
He seemed to be kissing it. The gentleman in 
black was conversing in undertones with Mrs. 
Marston, who wrung her hands every other mo- 
ment and glanced toward the body. The two po- 
licemen were examining the doors, closets, and 
windows of the premises. There was no fire in 
the air-tight stove, but the room was suffocatingly 
close. I opened a window and leaned against the 
casement to catch the fresh air. The physician 
approached me. I muttered something to him. 

“*Yes,’’ he began; ‘the affair looks very mys- 
terious, as you remark, Never saw so little evi- 





dence of any thing. Thought at first ’twas a case 
of suicide: door locked, key on the inside, room in 
perfect order ; but then we find no instrument with 
which the subject could have inflicted that wound 
on the neck. Party must have escaped by the win- 
dow. But how? The windews are at least thirty 
feet from the ground. It would be impossible for 
a person to jump that distance without fracturing 
a limb, even if he could clear the iron railing be- 
low. Unpleasant things to jump on, those spikes. 
err Must have been done with a sharp knife. 
The party meant to make sure work of it. The 
carotid cleanly severed. Death in about a hun- 
dred seconds.” 

The medical man went on in this hideous style 
for ten minutes, during which time Kenneth did 
not raise his lips from Mary’s hand. I spoke to 
him ; but he only shook his head in reply, I un- 
derstood his grief; and on returning to my room 
I wrote him a note, the purport of which will be 
shown hereafter. 

The Evening Mirror of that day contained the 
following article: 

“ Morper 1x CLARKE StREET.—This morning, 
at eight o’clock, Mary Ware, the well-known dan- 
seuse, was found murdered in her bed, at her late 
residence on the corner of Clarke and Crandall 
streets. There was but one wound on the body—a 
fearful gash on the neck, just below the left ear. 
The deceased was dressed in a ballet-costume, and 
was evidently murdered immediately after her re- 
turn from the theatre, by some yerson or persons 
concealed in the room. Ona chair near the bed 
lay several fresh bouquets, and a long cloak which 
the deceased was in the habit of wearing over her 
dancing dress on coming home from the theatre at 
night. The perfect order of the apartment, and 
the fact that the door was locked on the inside, 
have induced many to believe that the poor girl 
killed herself. But we-can not think so. That 
the door was fastened on the inner side proves no- 
thing, excepting that the murderer was hidden in 
the chamber. That the room gave no evidence of 
a struggle is also an insignificant fact. Two men, 
or even one strong man, grappling suddenly with 
the deceased, who was a very slight woman, would 
have prevented any great struggle. No weapon 
whatever was discovered on the premises. We 
give below all the material testimony elicited by 
the coroner’s inquest. It explains nothing. 


** TTarriet Marston deposes: I keep a boarding- 
house at 131 Clarke Street. The deceased has 
boarded with me for the past two years. Has al- 
ways borne a good character. - I do not think she 
had many visitors; certainly no male visitors ex- 
cept a Lieutenant King, and Mr. Kenneth, to 
whom she was engaged. I do not know when 
Lieutenant King was last at the house; not with- 
in three days, I am confident. Deceased told me 
that he had gone away forever. I did not see 
her last night when she returned from the theatre. 
The hall-door is never locked ; each of the board- 
ers has alatch-key. ‘The last time I saw the de- 
ceased was just before she went to the theatre, 
when she requested me to call her at eight o’clock, 
as she had promised to walk out with ‘ Jules,’ 
meaning Mr. Kenneth. I knocked at the door 
eight or ten times, and received no answer. I 
then grew frightened, and called one of the board- 
ers, Adelaide Woods, who helped me to force the 
lock. The key fell out on the inside as we pressed 
against the door. Mary Ware was lying on the 
be: with her throat cut. The quilt and the strip 
of carpet beside the bed were covered with blood. 
She was not undressed. The room presented the 
same appearance it does now. 


** Adclaide Woods deposes: I am an actress. I 
occupy a room next to that of the deceased. It 
was about eleven o’clock when she came home; she 
stopped ten or fifteen minutes inmy chamber. The 
call-boy of the Olympic usually accompanied her 
home from the theatre. I let her in. Deceased 
had misplac@d her night-key. I did not hear any 
noise in the night. The partition between our 
rooms is quite thick; but I do not sleep heavily, 
and should have heard any unusual noise. Two 
weeks ago deceased told me that she was to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Kenneth in June. She and Mr. Ken- 
neth were in the habit of taking walks before break- 
fast. The last time I saw them together was yes- 
terday morning. I assisted Mrs. Marston in break- 
ing open the door. [Describes position of the body, 
etc., etc, 

“Here the call-boy was summoned, and testi- 
fied to accompanying the deceased home on the 
night of the murder. He came as far as the steps 
with her. The door was opened by a woman. 
Could not swear it was Miss Woods, though he 
knows her by sight. The night was very dark, 
and there was no lamp burning in the entry. 

** Julius Kenneth deposes: I ama machinist. I 
reside at No. — Forsyth Street. I have been ac- 
quainted with the deceased for eighteen months. 
We were engaged to be married. [Here the wit- 
ness’s voice failed him.] The last time I saw her 
was yesterday morning, on which occasion we 
walked out together. I did not leave my room last 
evening. I was confined to the house by a cold all 
day. A Lieutenant King used to visit the deceased 
frequently. It created considerable talk in the 
neighborhood. I did not like it, and requested her 
to break off the acquaintance. Deceased told me 
yesterday morning that Lieutenant King had been 
ordered to some foreign station, and would trouble 
me no more. Deceased had engaged to walk with 
me this morning at eight e’clock. When I reached 
Clarke Street I tirst learned that she had been mur- 
dered. [Here the witness, overcome by his emo- 
tions, was permitted to retire. ] 


‘* Dr. Underhill deposes : [This witness was very 
voluble and learned, and had to be suppressed sev- 
eral times by the coroner. We-give his testimony 
in brief.] I was called in to view the body of the 
deceased. A deep wound on the throat, two inches 
below the left ear, severing the left common carot- 
id and the internal jugular vein, had been inflicted 
by some sharp instrument, Such a wound would 
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produce death almost immediately. The body bore 
no other marks of violence. The deceased must 
have been dead several hours, the rigor mortis 
having already supervened. On a second exam- 
ination, with Dr. Rose, the deceased was found to 
be enceinte. 

“« Dr, Rose corroborated the above testimony. 

‘¢The night-watchman and several other people 
were examined, but their statements threw no light 
on the ease. The situation of Julius Kenneth, the 
lover of the unfortunate girl, excites the deepest 
commiseration. The deceased was nineteen years 
of age. Who the criminal is, and what could have 
led to the perpetration of the cruel act, are mysteries 
which, at present, threaten to baflle the sagacity of 
the police.” 

I could but smile on reading all this solemn 
nonsense. After breakfast the next morning I 
made my toilet with extreme care, and presented 
myself at the sheriff's office. Two gentlersen who 
were sitting with him at a table started to their 
feet as I announced myself. I bowed to the sher- 
iff very calmly, and said, 

“* 7 am the person who murdered Mary Ware!” 

Of course | was instantly arrested. The Mirror 
of that evening favored me with the following com- 
plimentary notice: 


“THe CLarke Street Homicipe: FurtTHer 
DEVELOPMENTS: Mone Mystery.—The person 
who murdered the ballet-girl in Clarke Street on 
the night of the 3d inst. surrendered himself to the 
sheriff this morning. He gave his name as Paul 
Pyne, and resiles opposite the scene of the tragedy. 
He is of medium height, and well made; has 
dark, restless eves, and chestnut hair; his face is 
unnaturally pale, and by no means improved by 
the Mephistophelian smile which constantly plays 
upon his lips. Notwithstanding his gentlemanly 
address, there is that about him which stamps him 
villain. His voluntary surrender is not the least 
mysterious feature of this mysterious affaire ; for, 
had he preserved silence, he would have escaped 
detection beyond a doubt. He planned and exe- 
cuted the murder with such skill that there is little 
or no evidence against him save his own confes- 
sion, which is inexplicable enough. He acknowl- 
edges the crime, but stubbornly refuses to enter 
into details. He expresses a desire to be hanged 
immediately! How he entered the room, and by 
what means he left it after committing the heinous 
deed, and why he brutally murdered a woman with 
whom, as it is proved, he had had no previous ac- 
quaintance, are enigmas which still perplex the 
public mind, and will not let curiosity sleep. ‘These 
facts, however, will probably be brought to light 
during the trial. In the mean time the greatest 
excitement reigns throughout the city.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon the door of my 
cell turned on its hinges, and Julius Kenneth stood 
face to face with me. I ought to have cowered in 
the presence of that injured man, but I did not. I 
was cool, satanic; he feverish and terrible. 

* You got my note ?” I said. 

‘“Yes; and I have come here as you requested.” 

“You know, of course, that I have refused to 
reveal the circumstances connected with the mur- 
der? I wished to make the confession to you alone.” 

He turned his eyes on mine for a moment, and 
said, ‘* Well?” 

‘* But even to you I will assign no reason for 
having committed this crime. It was necessary 
that Mary Ware should die. I decided that she 
should die in her chamber; and to that end I pur- 
loined her night-key.” 

Julius Kenneth fixed his eyes on me. 

“On Wednesday night, after Mary Ware had 
gone to the theatre, I entered the hall-door by 
means of the key, and stole unobserved into her 
chamber, and secreted myself under the bed, or in 
that small clothes-press near the stove—I forget 
which. Some time between eleven and twelve 
o’clock she returned ; and as she lighted the gas I 
caught her by the waist, pressed a handkerchief 
saturated with chloroform over her meuth, and 
threw her on the bed. When she had ceased to 
struggle, and I could use my hand, I made a deep 
incision in her throat. Then I smoothed the bed- 
clothes, and threw my gloves and the handkerchief 
into the stove. I am afraid there was not fire 
enough to burn them!” 

Kenneth walked up and down the cell in great 
agitation; then he suddenly stopped and sat down 
on the bed. 

‘Are you listening? I then extinguished the 
light and proceeded to make my escape from the 
room, which I did in so simple a manner that the 
police, through their very desire to discover won- 
derful things, will never find it out, unless indeed 
you betray me. The night, you will remember, 
was remarkably foggy ; it was so thick indeed that 
it was impossible to see a person at four yards’ dis- 
tance. 1 raised the window-sash cautiously and 
let myself out, holding on by the sill until my feet 
touched on the left-hand blind of the window be- 
neath, which swung back against the house and 
was made stationary by the catch. By standing 
on this—my arms are almost as long as yours—I 
was able to reach the tin water-spout of the adja- 
cent building, and by that I descended to the side- 
walk.” 

Kenneth glared at me like some ferocious animal. 

“On gaining the street,” I continued, ‘‘ I found 
that I had thoughtlessly brought the knife with 
me—a long, slim-bladed knife. I should have left 
it in the room. It would have given the whole 


thing the appearance of suicide. I threw the 
knife—” : 

‘* Into the river!” exclaimed Kenneth, involun- 
tarily. 


And then I smiled. 

‘* How did you know it was I!” he shrieked. 

‘‘It was as plain as day,” I returned, coolly. 
‘* Hush, they will hear you on the corridor. I 
knew it the moment I saw you sitting by the bed. 
First, because you shrunk instinctively from the 
corpse though you seemed to caress it. Your 
grief throughout was clumsily done, Sir; it was 
teo meledramatic. Secondly, when I leoked into 
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the stove I saw a handkerchief partly consumed, 
and then I instantly remembered the faint, peculiar 
smell which I had observed in the room before the 
windows were opened. Thirdly, when I went to 
the window, I noticed that the paint was scraped 
off the iron brackets which held the spout to the 
adjoining house. The spout had been painted 
three days previously ; the paint on the brackets 
was thicker than any where else, and had not dried. 
On looking at your feet, which I did when I spoke 
to you, I remarked that the leather on the inner 
side of both your boots was slightly chafed.” 

“If you intend to betray me—” and Kenneth 
thrust his hand in his bosom. He had a pistol 
there. 

“That I am here proves that I intend nothing 
of the kind. If you will listen patiently, you shall 
learn why / acknowledge the crime, why J would 
bear the penalty. I believe there are vast, intense 
sensations from which we are shut out by the fear 
of a certain kind of death. This pleasure, this 
ecstasy, this something which I have striven for 
all my life, is known only to the privileged few— 
innocent men, who, through some oversight of the 
law, are hanged by the neck. Some men are born 
to be hanged, some have hanging thrust upon 
them, and some (as I hope to do) achieve hang- 
ing. For years and years I have watched for such 
a chance as this. Worlds could not tempt me to 
divulge your guilt any more than worlds could 
have tempted to commit your crime. A man’s 
mind and heart should be at ease to enjoy, to the 
utmost, this delicious death. Now you may go.” 

And I turned my back on him. Kenneth came 
to my side and placed his heavy hand on my shoul- 
der—that red right hand which all the tears of the 
angels could not wash white. It made me shudder. 

“T shall go far from here,” he said, hurriedly. 
“T can not, I wall not, die now. They dishonored 
me. Mary was to have been my wife, soshe would 
have hidden her shame! She is dead. When I 
meet im then I shall have done with life. I shall 
not die tillthen. And you ?—they will not harm 
you, you are a maniac!” 

The cell door closed on Julius Kenneth. 

I bite the blood into my lips with vexation when 
I think what a miserable failure I made of it. 
Three stupid friends who had played cards with 
me at my room on the night of the murder proved 
an alibi. I was literally turned out of the Tombs, 
for I insisted on being executed. Then it was 
maddening to have all the papers call me *‘ a mono- 
maniac.” Iamonomaniac! I likethat! What 
was Pythagoras, and Newton, and Fulton, and 
Stephen Branch ? 

But I kept my peace ; and impenetrable mystery 
shrouded the murder of Mary Ware. 





iil. 

Three years ago, in a broad daylight, a man 
was shot deadon Broadway. A hundred eyes saw 
the deed. I went to the man’s funeral. They 
buried him with military honors. So much for 
Lieutenant King! 

The first gray light of dawn straggled through 
the narrow window of the cell, and drove the shad- 
ows into the farther corner, where Julius Kenneth 
lay sleeping. A summer morning was breaking 
on the city. 

In cool green woods millions of birds stirred in 
their nests, waiting for the miracle of morning ; 
the night-trains dashed through quiet New En- 
gland towns; innumerable shop-boys took down 
innumerable shutters ; the milkmen shrieked ; the 
clocks struck ; doors opened and closed; the gla- 
mour of sleep was broken, and all the vast machin- 
ery of life was put in motion. 

But to the man in jail it was as if these things 
were not. 

As he lay there, slumbering in the increasing 
light, the carpenters in the prison-yard were rais- 
ing a weoden platform, with two hideous black 
uprights supporting a horizontal beam, in the cen- 
tre of which was a small iron pulley. The quick 
sound of the hammers broke in on his dreams, if 
he had any. He turned restlessly once or twice, 
and pushed the hot pillow from him. Then he 
opened his eyes and saw the splendid blue sky 
through the window. 

He listened to the hammers. He knew what 
the sound meant. It was his last day en earth. 
Vive la bagatelle! He would have more sleep; so 
he closed his eyes again. 

At eight o'clock the jailer brought him his break- 
fast, and he devoured it like an animal. An hour 
afterward two attendants dressed him in a melan- 
choly suit of black, and arranged his tangled 
hair. At ten the chaplain of the prison entered 
the cell. 

‘* Would his poor friend,” he said, approaching 
the wretch, ‘‘turn, in this last, 8ad hour, to Him 
whose mercy, like the heaven, spanned all things? 
Would he listen for a while to the teachings of One 
whose life and death were two pure prayers for 
mankind? Would he have, at this awful moment, 
such consolation as he, a humble worker in God’s 
vineyard, could give him ?” 

“No: but he would have some brandy.” 

The unscientific beast! I could pity him—not 
that he was to be hanged, but because he was not 
in the state of mind te enjoy the ecstatic sensations 
which I am convinced result from strangulation. 
The chaplain remained with the man, and the man 
yawned. 

The ponderous bell of the City Hall sounded a 
boisterous alarm of fire, and St. Paul’s modestly 
struck eleven, as the High Sheriff, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, paused at the foot of the scaf- 
fold, while the prisoner, followed by the indefati- 
gable chaplain, complacently mounted the rough 
deal steps which lead to—can any body tell me 
where? To the top of the scaffold. Quite right! 

I shall not forget that insensible, stony face, as I 
saw it for a moment before the black cap screened 
it from the crowd. Why did they hide his face? 
I should like to have studied the convulsive work- 
ings of those features. 

In the stillness of that June night they teok the 
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body away in a pine coffin and buried it some- 
where. I don’t know where, I have not the 
slightest idea where they bury that sort of man. 


THE HALF-BROTHERS. 


My mother was twice married. She never spoke 

of her first husband, and it is only from other peo- 
ple that I have learned what little I know about 
him. I believe she was scarcely seventeen when 
she was married to him: and he was barely one- 
and-twenty. He rented a small farm up in Cum- 
berland, somewhere toward the sea-coast ; but he 
was perhaps too young and inexperienced to have 
the charge of land and cattle: anyhow, his affuirs 
did not prosper, and he fell into ill-health, and died 
of consumption before they had been three years 
man and wife, leaving my mother a young widow 
of twenty, with a little child only just able to walk, 
and the farm on her hands for four years more by 
the lease, with half the stock on it dead, or sold 
off one by one to pay the more pressing debts, and 
with no money to purchase more, or even to buy 
the provisions needed for the small consumption 
of every day. There was another child coming, 
too; and sad and sorry, I believe, she was to thiuk 
of it. A dreary winter she must have had in her 
lonesome dwelling, with never another near it for 
miles around ; her sister came to bear her company, 
and they two planned and plotted how to make 
every penny they could raise go as far as possible. 
I can’t tell you how it happened that my little sis- 
ter, whom I never saw, came to sicken and die; 
but, asif my poor mother’s cup was not full énough, 
only a fortnight before Gregory was born the little 
girl took ill of scarlet fever, and in a week she lay 
dead. My mother was, I believe, just stunned 
with this last blow. My aunt has teld me that 
she did not ery; Aunt Fanny would have been 
thankful if she had; but she sat holding the poor 
wee lassie’s hand, and looking in her pretty, pale, 
dead face, without so much as shedding a tear. 
But after Gregory was born, somehow his coming 
seemed to loosen the tears, and she cried day and 
night, day and night, till my aunt and the oth- 
er watcher looked at each other in dismay, and 
would fain have stopped her if they had but known 
how. But she bade them let her alone, and not be 
over-anxious, for every drop she shed eased her 
brain, which had been in a terrible state before for 
want of the power tocry. She seemed after that 
to think of nothing but her baby. Aunt Fanny 
was older than my mother, and had a way of treat- 
ing her like a child; but, for all that, she was a 
kin !, warm-hearted creature, who thought more 
of her sister's welfare than she did of her own; and 
it was on her bit of money that they principally 
lived, and on what the two could earn by working 
for the great Glasgow sewing-merchants. But by- 
and-by my mother’s eyesight began to fail. It 
was not that she was exactly blind, for she could 
see well enough to guide herself about the house, 
and to do a good deal of domestic work; but she 
could no longer do tine sewing and earn money. 
My Aunt Fanny would fain have persuaded her 
that she had enough to do in managing their cot- 
tage and minding Gregory ; but my mother knew 
that they were pinched, and that Aunt Fanny her- 
self had not as much to eat, even of the common- 
est kind of food, as she could have done with; and 
as for Gregory, he was not astrons lad, and needed, 
not more food—for he always had enough, whoever 
wentshort—but better nourishment, and more flesh- 
meat. One day—it was Aunt Fanny who told me 
all this about my poor mother, long after her death 
—as the sisters were sitting tozether, Aunt Fanny 
working, and my mother hushing Gregory to sleep, 
William Preston, who was afterward my father, 
came in. Ile was reckoned an old bachelor; I 
suppose he was long past forty, and he was one of 
the wealthiest farmers thereabout, and had known 
my grandfather well, and my mother, and my 
aunt in their more prosperous days. Ile sat down, 
and began to twirl his hat by way of being agree- 
able; my Aunt Fanny talked, and he listened and 
looked at my mother. But he said very little, ei- 
ther on that visit or on many another that he paid 
before he spoke out what had been the real purpose 
of his calling so often all along, and from the very 
first time he came to their house. One Sunday, 
however, my Aunt Fanny staid away from church 
and took care of the child, and my mother went 
alone. When she came back, she ran straight up 
stairs, without going into the kitchen to look at 
Gregory or speak any word to her sister, and Aunt 
Fanny heard her cry as if her heart was breaking; 
so she went up and scolded her right well through 
the bolted door, till at last she got her to open it. 
And then she threw herself on my aunt’s neck, and 
told her that William Preston had asked her to 
marry him, and had promised to take goo:l charge 
of her boy, and to let him want for nothing, nei- 
ther in the way of keep nor of education, and that 
she had consented. Aunt Fanny was a good deal 
shocked at this; for, as I have said, she had eften 
thought that my mother had forgotten her first 
husband very quickly, and now here was proof 
positive of it, if she could so soon think of marry- 
ing again. Besides, as Aunt Fanny used to say, 
she herself would have been a far more suitable 
match for a man of William Preston's age than 
Helen, who, though she was a widow, had not seen 
her four-and-twentieth summer. However, as 
Aunt Fanny said, they bad not asked her advice; 
and there was much to be said on the other side of 
the question. By-and-by Fanny seemed to take 
8 brighter view of the marriage than did my mo- 
ther herself, who hardly ever looked up, and nev- 
er smiled after the day when she promised William 
Preston to be his wife. But much as she had 
ong Gregory before, she seemed to love him more 
now, 

At last William Preston and she were wed ; and 
she went to be mistress of a well-stocked house, 
not above half an hour’s walk from where Aunt 
Fanny lived. I believe she did all that she could 
to please my father; and a more dutiful wife, I 
have heard him himself say, could never have been, 











But she did not love him, and he soon found it out. 
She loved Gregory, and she did not love him. 
Perhaps, love would have come in time, if he had 
been patient enough to wait; but it just turned 
him sour to see how her eye brightened and her 
color came at the sight of that little child, while 
for him who had given her so much she had only 
gentle words as cold as ice. He got to taunt her 
with the difference in her manner, as if that would 
bring love: and he took a positive dislike to Greg- 
ory—he was so jealous of the ready love that al- 
ways gushed out like a spring of fresh water when 
he came near. He wanted her to love him more, 
and perhaps that was all well and good; but he 
wanted hero love her child less, and that was an 
evil-wish, One day he gave way to his temper, 
and cursed.and swore at Gregory, who had got into 
some mischief, as children will; my mother made 
some excuse fur him; my father said it was hard 
enough to have to keep another man’s child, with- 
out having it perpetually he!d up in its naughti- 
ness by his wife, who ought to be always in the 
same mind that he was; and so from little they 
got to more; and the end of it was, that my mo- 
ther took to her bed before her time, and I was 
born that very day. My father was glad, and 
proud, and sorry, all in a breath; glad and proud 
that a son was born to him; and sorry for his poor 
wife’s state, and to think how his angry words had 
brought it on. But he was a man who liked bet- 
ter to be angry than sorry, so he soon found out 
that it was all Gregory’s fault, and owed him an 
alditional grudge for having hastened my birth, 
He had another grudge against him before long. 
My mother began to sink the day after I was born. 
My father sent to Carli-le for doctors, and would 
have coined his heart’s blood into gold to save her, 
if that could have been; but it could not. My 
Aunt Fanny used to say sometimes, that shethought 
Helen did not wish to live, and so just let herself 
die away without tryinz to take hold on life; but 
when [ questioned her, she owned that my mother 
did all the doctors bade her do, with the same sort 
of uncomplaining patience with which she had 
acted through life. One of her last requests was 
to have Gregory laid in her bed by my side, an 
then she made him take hol! of my little hand. 
Her husband came in while she was looking at us 
so, and when he bent tenderly over her to ask her 
how she felt now, an! seemed to gaze on us two 
little half-brothers with a grave sort of kindliness, 
she looked up in his face and smiled, almost Ser 
first smile at him; and such a sweet smile! as 
more besides Aunt Fanny have said. In an hour 
she was dead. Aunt Fanny came to live with us. 
It was the best thing that could be done. My fi- 
ther would have been glad to return to his oli 
mode of bachelor life, but what could he do with 
two little children? He needed a woman to take 
care of him, and who so fitting as his wife's elder 
sister? After a time I overcame my original 
weakliness of constitution, and was just a bonny, 
strong-looking lad whom every pisser-by noticed, 
when my father took me with him to the nearest 
town. 

At home I was the darling of my aunt, the ten- 
derly-beloved of my father, the pet and plaything 
of the old domestic, the *‘ youn; master” of the 
farm-laborers, before whom I played many a lord- 
ly antic, assuming a sort of authority which sat 
oddly enough, I doubt not, on such a baby as I 
was. 

Gregory was three vears older than I. Aunt 
Fanny was always kind to him in deed and in ac- 
tion, but she did not often think about him. She 
had fallen so completely into the habit of being 
engrossed hy me from the fact of my having come 
into her charge as a delicate baby. My father 
never got over his grudging dislike to his step-son, 
who had so innocently wrestled with him for the 
pessession of my mother’s heart. I mistrust me, 
too, that my father always considered him as the 
cause of my mother’s death and my early delica- 
cy; and utterly unreasonalle as this may seem, I 
believe my father rat*er cherished his feeling of 
alienation to my brother as a duty than strove to 
repress it. Yet not for the world would my father 
have grudged him any thing that money could 
purchase. That was, as it were, in the bond when 
he had wedded my mother. Gregory was lump- 
ish and Joutish, awkward and ungainly, marring 
whatever he meddled in; and many a hard word 
and sharp scolding did he get from the people 
about the farm, who hardly waited till my father’s 
back was turned before they rated the step-son. 
I am ashamed—my heart is sore to think how I 
fell into the fashion of the family, and slighted my 
peor orphan step-brother. I don't think I ever 
scouted him, or was willfully ill-natured to him; 
but the habit of being considered in all things, and 
being treated as something uncommon and supe- 
rior, made me insolent in my prosperity, and I ex- 
acted more than Gregory was always willing to 
grant, and then, irritated, I sometimes repeated 
tke disparaging werds [ had heard others use with 
regard to him, without fully understanding their 
meaning. Whether he did or not I can not tell. 
Iam afraid he did. He used to turn silent and 
quiet—sullen and sulky my father thought it; stu- 
pid, Aunt Fanny used to call it. But every one 
said he was stupid and dull, and this stupidity and 
dullness grew upon him. Le would sit without 
speaking a-word, sometimes, for hours; then my 
father weuld Lid him rise and do some piece of 
work, maybe, about the farm. And he would take 
three or four tellings before he would go. When 
we were sent to school it was all the same. Ile 
could never be made to remember his lessons ; the 
schoolmaster grew weary of scolding and flogging, 
and at last advised my father just to take him away 
and set him to some farm-work that misht not | 
abeve his comprehension. I think he was more 
gloomy and stupid than ever after this, yet he was 
not a cross lad; he was patient and good-natured, 
und would try to do a kind turn for any one, even 
if they had been scolding or cuffing him not a min- 
ute before. But very often his attempts at kind- 
ness ended in some mischief to the very people he 
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gainly ways. I suppose I was a clever lad; at 
any rate, I always got plenty of praise, and was, 
as we called it, the cock of the school. The school- 
master said I coul! learn any thing I chose; but 
my father, who had no great learning himself, saw 
little use in much for me, and took me away be- 
times, and kept me him about the farm. 
Gregory was made into a kind of shepherd, receiv- 
ing his training under old Adam, who was nearly 
past his werk. I think old Adam was almost the 
first person who had a gool opinion of Gregory. 
He stood to it that mv Lrother had good parts, 
though he did not rightly know how to bring them 
: cs of the Fells, he 


wih 


out; and for knowing the beurin 
said he had never seen a Jad Jike him. 

One winter-time, when | was about sixteen, and 
Gregory nineteen, I was sent by my father on an 
errand to a place about seven miles distant by the 
road, but only about four by the Fells. He bade 
me return by the road, whichever way I took in 
going, for the evenings closed in early, and were 
often thick and misty; besides which old Adam, 
now paralytic and bedridden, foretold a downfall 

I soon got to my journey ‘s 


irlier by 


of snow before long. 
end, and soon had done my business 
an hour, I thought, than my father had expected 








—so I took the decision of the way by which I 
would return into my own hands, and set off back 
} again over the Fells just as the firs 
| evening rin to fall. It lool dark an 
| enough ; everv t } sso still tl 
| Ish pl of tt to home 
} snow Can W Otul tCatapretty qui pace 
| But nizht came on ¢ Ker. ihe right path was 
clear enoush in the day-time, although at several 
| points two or three exac'] 1 from 
the same place; but wt N 1 li-ht 
the travel tided | sicht of dis 
jects—a piece of rock, 2 fail in the ground 





were quite invisible to me now. I plucked up a 








brave heart, however, and took what seemed to me 
the right road. It was wrong, however, and led 
me whither I knew not, but to some wild boggy 
moor where the solitude seemed painful, intcnse, 
as if never footfall of man had come thither to breck 
the silence. I tried to shout, with the « mst 
possible hope of heing heard, rather to reassure my- 
self by th» sound of my own voice; but voile 
eame husky and short, and vet it dismayed me; 
it seemed so weird and strange in that noise - 
pans? of black darkness, Sud'enly the cir was 
tilled thick wih du-ky flakes, my fac d bands 
were wet with snow It cut me off from the 
s'i_htest knowledge of v here [ was, for 11] st ev- 
ery id-a of the dircetion from which I had come, so 
that I conld not even retrace my ste it hm 1 
me in, thicker, thicker, with a darkness that might 
he felt. To save myself from sh dding t I 
shouted —terrille ill shouts for bare life the a} 
were. I turned sick as I paused to li ten; no 
swering sound came but the un‘eeling e 
Ouly the noiseless, pitiless snow kept falling thicl 
er, thicker—fast r, faster! I was growing numb 
ind sleepy. I tried to move about, but I dared 


g , for fear of the precipives which T knew 
abounded in certain places on the Fells. Now and 
then I stoo 
was getting choked with tears, ; 
desolate, help'ess death [T was to die, and how I't- 


not wo fa 





| shouted again; but my voice 


s I thought of the 





still an 


tle they at hom», sitting rounl the warm, red, 
biicht fire, wotted what was become of me; and 
how my poor father would grieve for me; it wou'd 


surely kill him—it would break his heart, poor old 
man! Aunt Fanny too—was this to be the end of 
all her cares for me? [ began to review my life 
in a strange kind of vivid dream, in which the'va- 
rious scenes of my few | ovish years passed before 
me like visions. Ina pang o¢ agony, caused by 
such remembrance of my short life, I gathered up 
my strength and called out once more, a long, de- 
spairing, wailing ery, to whic I had no hope of 
obtaining any answer, save from the echoes around, 
dalled as the sound might be by the thickened air. 
To my surprise, | heard a er -alinost as long. as 
wild as mine—so wild that it s‘emed unearthly, 
and I alino-t thought it must be the voice of some 
of the mocking spivits of the Fells, about whom I 
had hear so many tales. My heart suddenly be- 
gan to beat fast and loud. I could not reply for a 
minute or two. I nea:ly fancied I had lost the 
power of utterance, Just at this moment a dog 
barked. Was it Lassie’s bark—my brother's col- 
lie ?—an ugly enough brute, with a white, ill-look- 
ing face, that my father always kicked whenever 
own demerits, partly be- 
On si 


he saw it, partly for its 
ciuse it belonged to my brother. ch ocea- 
sions Gregory would whistle Lassie away, and go 
off and sit with her in some o My futher 
had once or twice been ashamed of himself when 
the poor collie had yowled out with the suddenness 
of the pain, and had relieved himself of his self-re- 
proach by blaming my brother, w ho, he said, had 
no notion of training a dog, and was enough to 
ruin any collie in Christendom with his stupid way 
of allowing them to lie by the kitchen fire. Toall 
which Gregory would answer nothing, nor even 
scem to hear, but go on looking absent and moody. 
Yes! there again! Now 
ornever! [lifted up my voice and shouted ** Las- 
j i For God's sake, Lassie!” Another 
white-faced 
ht round mv feet 


thouse. 





It was Lassie’s bark ! 





sie! Lassie! 
and the great 
iboling with delig 








Lassie was 


moment, 


and ga 
, looking, however, up in my face with her 
it, apprehensive cyes, as if fearing 1 st [ 
might greet he 
times before. 
stooped down and patted her, 
ing in my body's weakness, and I could not reason, 
but I knew that help was at hand. A gray figure 
came more and more distinctly out of the thick, 
‘kness. 1t was Gregory wrapped 


r with a blow; as I liad do 
But I cried with gladness, as I 
My mind was shar- 


lose-pressing d 
close-pre ga 


“Oh, Gregory !" said I, and [ fell upon his 


to speak anoil word, lle never spoke 


no answer for some little time. 


must move, we 


ind maae me 
on he told me we must walk for 
the dear life 

H we must move 


we niust find our road home, if possi- 
or we should ! 


c frozen to 





death. 
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** Don't vou know the way home ?” asked I. 

“T thought | did when I set out, but [ am doubt- 
ful now. ‘The snow blinds me, and I am feared 
that in moving about just now I have lost the 
right gait homeward.” 

lle had his shepherd's staff with him, and by 
dint of plunging it before us at every step we took 
—clinging close to each other—we went on safely 
enough, as far as not falling down any of the steep 
rocks, but it was slow, dreary work, My brother, 
I saw, was more guided by Lassie and the way she 
took than any thing else, tri sting to her instinct. 
It was too dark to see fur before us; but he called 
her back continually, and noted from what quar- 
ter she returned, and shaped our slow steps accord. 
ingly. But the tedious motion scarcely kept my 
very blood from freezing. Every bone, every fibre 
in my body seemed first to ache, and then to swell, 
and then to turn numb with the intense cold. My 
brother bore it better than I, from having been 
more out upon the hills. He did not speak, ex- 
cept to call Lassie. I strove to be brave, and not 
complain; but now I felt the deadly fatal sleep 
stealing over me. 

* 1 can go no farther,” I said, in a drowsy tone. 
I remember I suddenly Lecame dogged and re- 


solved. Sleep I would, were it only for five min- 
stes. If death were to be the consequence, sleep I 
would. Gregory stood still. 


* Itis of no use,” said he, asifto himself. ‘* We 
are no nearer home than we were when we staried, 
as furas lean tell. Our only chance is in Lassie. 

flere! roll thee in my maud, lad, and lay thee down 
on this sheltered side of this bit of rock. Creep 
close under it, lad, and I'll lie by thee, and strive 
to keep the warmth in us. Stay! hast gotten 
aught about thee thes ll know at home ?” 

I felt him unkind thus to keep me from slumber, 
but on his repeating the question, I pulled out my 
pocket-handherchi: f, of some showy pattern, which 
Aunt I had hemmd for me; Gregory teok 
it and tied it round Lassie’s neck. 

‘*Ilie thee, Lassie, hie thee home!” And the 
white-faced, ill-favored brute was off like a shot in 
the darkness. Now 1 might lie down—now I might 
In my drowsy stupor IJ felt that I was be- 
ing tenderly covered up by my brother; but what 
with I neither knew nor cared; I was too dull, 
too scl sh, too numb to think and reason, or I 
in that bleak bare place 


inny 


slee p- 


might have known that 


there was naught to wrap me in save what was 
taken off another, I was glad enowgh when he 
ceased his cares and lay down by me. I took his 


hand. 

** Thou canst not remember, lad, how we lay to- 
gether thus by our d She put thy 
small, wee hand in mine—I reckon she sees us 
and belike we sh4l! soon be with her. Any- 


ving mother. 


now; 
how, God’s will Le done.” 

“ Dear Gregory,’’ | muttered, and crept nearer 
to him for warmth. Tle was talking still, and 
again about our mother, when I fell asleep. In 
an instant—or so it seemed—there were many 
voices about me—many faces hovering roxnd me— 
the sweet luxury of warmth was stealing into every 
part of me, I was in my own bed at home. I am 
thankful to say, my first word was ** Gregory ?” 

A lool: passed from one to another—my father’s 
stern «ld face strove in vain to keep its sternness, 
his mouth quivered, his éyes filled slowly witk ue. 
wonted tears, 

“| would have given him half my land -T would 
have Lles-ed him as my son—oh God! I would 
have knelt at his fet, and askeé hi.a tz torgive my 
hardness of heart.”’ 

I heard no more. A whirl came through my 
brain, catching me back to Geuti. 

I came slowly to my consciousness weeks after- 
ward, My father’s hair was white when I recov- 
ered, and his ha.cs suock 23 he looked into my 
face. 

We spoke no racve of Gregory. We could not 
speak of him; hut he was strangely in our thoughts. 
Lussie came and went with never a word of blame; 
nay, my fath.e would try to stroke her, but she 
shrank away ; and he, as if reproved by the poo 
dumb beast, would sigh, and Le silent and ab 
stracted for « time. ‘ 

Aunt Fariy —always a talker—told me al?. 
How, on that fatal night, my father, irricated by 
my prolonged’ absence, and probably more anxious 
than he cared to show, had been fierce and im- 
perious, even beyond his wont, to Gregory; had 
upbraided him with his father’s poverty, his own 
stupidity which made his services good for nothing 
—for so, in spite of the’ old shepherd, my father al- 
ways chose to consider them. At last, Gregory 
had riven up, ava whistled Lassie out with him— 
poor Lassie, crouching underneath his chair for 
fear of a kick ora blow. Some time before there 
had been some talk between my father and my 
aunt respecting my return; and when Aunt Fanny 
told me all this, she said she fancied that Gregory 
might have noticed the coming storm and gone 
out silemiy to meet me, Three hours afterward, 
when al{ were running about in wild alarm, not 
knowing whither to go in search ef me—not even 
missing Gregory, or heeding his absence, poor fel- 
low—poor, poor fellow !-lassie came home with 
my handkerchief tied round her neck. Thev knew 
and unders‘ood, and the whole strencth of the farm 


was turned out to fullow her, with wraps, and 
blankets, and brandy, and every thing that could 
be thought of. I lay “in chilly sleep, but still 
alive, beneath the rock that Lassie guided ther to. 
I was covered over with my brother's plaid, and 
his thick shepherd’s coat was carefully wrapped 
round my feet. He was in his shirt-sleeves—his 
arm thrown over me—a quiet smile (he had hardly 
ever smiled in life) upon his still, cold face. 

My father’s last words were, ** God forgive me 
my hardness of heart toward the fatherless child !” 

And what marked the di pth of his feeling of re- 
pentance perhaps more than all, considering the 
passionate love he bore my mother, was this—-we 
found a paper of directions after his death, in 
which he desired that he might lie at the foot of 
the grave, in which, by his desire, poor Gregory 
bad been laid witn OUR MOTHER, 
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TRUMP 5. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
YOUR GOOD HEALTH, SIR! 


Wnex there was a report that Mr. Savory 
Gray was coming to Delafield to establish a 
school for boys, Christopher Burt, Esquire, the 
richest resident in that village—a venerable 
man, who had not only come down from a for- 
mer generation, but had brought with him a 
great deal of treasure which his father, a gen- 
tleman of that generation, had left him—Burt, 
Senior, having been originally a small grocer, 
was developed by the Revolutionary war and its 
necessities into a great contractor of provisions, 
as April's tadpole becomes, under propitious 
circumstances, the plethoric buil-frog of June 
evenings, whose boomerang is an instrument of 
melody, and not of war—Christopher Burt, Es- 
quire, was naturally interested. For he was 
not only the richest proprietor, but he had a 
grand-danghter of tender years, to whom the | 
gentle reader has been already introduced. 

It was Dr. Peewee who went to communicate 
the news when he heard it—for there was no 
barber in the village, and, as will happen in 
small communities, men must take turns at 
each other’s business. 

‘‘H’m, ha!” said the Doctor; “how are you 
to-day, Sir? H’m, ha! Pretty well? Yes; 
pretty well. You've hardly heard the news, Mr. | 
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Burt—eh? No; I suppose not—I suppose not 
—not heard the news—no.” 

For surely you will allow that when a man | 
has been preaching for more than a score of | 
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years without any stock of ideas, he may ex- | 
press himself, as it were, with words and water | 
in his daily walk. | 

**T have not heard any news, Dr. Peewee.” 

“No, Sir; I suppose not—TI suppose not. | 
H’'m, ha! not heard the news? No; not heard | 
the news.” 

“What the deuce is the news?” asked Mr. | 
Burt, rather suddenly ; for, although very pomp- | 
ous, he was also very impatient, and fretted fear- | 
fully under Doctor Peewee’s manner. 

Well, Mr. Burt, a retired merchant from 
town—h'm, ha! yes—retired—unfortunate mer- 
chant—imeans to open a school here. Yes; 
means to open a school—unfortunate merchant? 
Yes, unfortunate—h’m, ha!—and establishes a ; 
school in Delafield.” 

* What's his name, Sir? 

“Gray, Sir, Gray. Pretty good name, Sir? 
Yes; pretty good name.” 

“A high'y respectable name, Dr. Peewee. 
And a school for boys, or girls?” inquired Mr. | 


” 


“Wm! boys. Mr. Burt—a school for bors? 
Vioumesunves,” 


Old Christopher Bart felt instantly like all 
the dragons that guarded the Hesperidean fruit 
rolled into one. Ile foresaw trouble withont 
end; and as he was a faithful parishioner of 
Dr. Peewee’s, and wanted to put down Trouble 
under his feet, as that worthy divine practiced 
in his preaching and his life, he absolutely felt 
a sudden twinze of the gout as he thought of 
his being unable to pursue the offenders who | 
were about to try to rub his orchard. Ie rang 
the bell violently. i 

“Send Miss Hope to me!” 

The servant disappeared, and in a few mo- 
ments his grand-daughter entered the room. 
She has been in the garden reading, and dream- 
ing, perhaps, as she lifted her eyes and they 
slid along the receding landscape. If you would 
like to know the book, you can cusily see that 








itis Byron. It is lying out there upon the lawn, 
where she threw it when she was called. She 
is simply dressed; for, to Dr. Peewee’s eyes, 
she seems only wrapped in a cloud of delicate 
muslin, made close around the throat, but in a 
manner, and worn with a grace, that show the 
girl’s character. She stands in an aura of youth 
and bloom, with a natural loftiness of demean- 
or, a soft superiority—can it be the exquisite 
spring blossom of a quality which gradually 
hardens into the stiff, sharp thorn, haughtiness, 
in the late autumn? 

Dr. Peewee’s red nose glistens. It is the 
only way in which he betrays emotion. He 
smiles that watery, selfish smile. 

‘‘How do you, my dear? Yes—h'm, ha!— 





pretty well? Yes; pretty well.” 

**T am very well, Sir, thank you.” 

“Yes—yes; pretty well? Yes; pretty well.” | 

«Did you want me, grandpa?” 

‘Yes, my dear. Mr. Gray, a respectable per- 
son, is coming here to set upa school. There 
will be a great many young men and boys. I 
shall never ask them to the house. I hate boys. 
My dear, I expect you to hate them too.” 

**Yes—yes, my dear,” said Dr. Peewee ; 
‘‘hate the boys? Yes; we must hate the boys.” 

Hope Wayne looked at the two old gentle- 
men, and laughed a little as she answered, | 

“IT don’t think you need have warned me, 
grandpa; I’m not so apt to fall in love with 
boys.” 

**No, no, Hope; I know. Ever since you 
have lived with me—how long is it, my dear, 
since your mother died ?” 

“I don't know, grandpa; I never saw her,” 
replied Hope, gravely. 

“Yes, yes; well, ever since then you have 
been a good, quiet little girl with grandpapa. 
Here, Cossy; come and give graudpa a kiss. 
And mind the boys! No speaking, no looking— 
we are never to know them. You understand? 
Now go, dear.” 

She bowed to Dr. 
Peewee and vanished. 
She was almost a wo- 
man in years: she was 
both a girl and a wo- 
man in feeling. But 
to her grandfather she 
was his daughter's 
daughter, the veriest 
child among children. 
She vanished, and in 
a few minutes Hope 
Wayne was lost in By- 
ron, learning, perhaps, 
from that cynic’s por- 
traits of Medora and 
Gulnare, how to hate 
the boys. 

The object of the 
Doctor’s visit being ac- 
complished, he rose to 
10. 

*“ Doctor,” said Mr. 
Burt, as the other push- 
ed back his chair, ‘it 
is a very warm day. 
Let me advise you to 
guard against any sud- 
den debility or effect of 
the heat by a little cor- 
dial.” As he spoke he 
led the way into the 
dining-room, and fum- 
bled slowly over a 
bunch of keys which 
he drew from his pock- 
et. Finding the prop- 
er key, he put it into 
the door of the side- 
board. “In this side- 
board, Doctor Peewce, 
I keep a bottle of old 
Jamaica, which was 
sent me by a former correspondent in the West 
Indies.” As Dr. Peewee had heard the same 
remark at least fifty times before, we must at- 
tribute the kindly glistening of his nose to some 
other cause than excitement at this intelli- 
gence 

‘**{ like to preserve my friendly relations with 
my old commercial friends,” continued Mr. 
Burt, speaking very pompously, and slowly 
pouring from a half-empty decanter into a tum- 
bler. “IT rarely drink any thing myself—” 
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| esting about it. 





“I'm, ha!’ granted the Doctor. 

“*—except a glass of port at dinner. Yet, 
not to be impolite, Doctor, not to be impolite, 
I could not refuse to drink to your very good 


health and safe return to the bosom of your 
| king always wears a crown upon his head, and 


family.” 

And Mr. Burt drained the glass, quite unob- 
servant of the fact that the Reverend Dr. Pee- 
wee was standing beside him without glass or 
old Jamaica, In truth Mr. Burt had previons- 
ly been alarmed abont the effect of the bottle of 
port—which he playfully and metaphorically 
called a glass—that he had drank at dinner, 
and to guard against evil results he had al- 
ready, as he was accustomed to say with an 
excellent humor, been to the West Indices for 
his health. 

“Ble-s my soul, Doctor, 
your glass!) Permit me.” 

And the old gentleman poured into the one 
glass and then into the other. 

* And now, Sir,” he added, “ now, Sir, let us 
drink to the health of Mr. Gray, but not of the 
bovs, ha! ha!” ; 

“No, no, not of the boys? No, not of the 
boys. Thank you, Sir, thank you. That is : 
pleasant liquor, Mr. Burt. I’m, ha! a very 
pleasant liquor. Good afternoon, Mr. Burt; a 
very good day, Sir. H'm, ha!” 

And the Doctor marched out behind his 
nose, which glowed before him like an ori- 
flamme. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
NO USE. 

“T WOULDN'T give a 3 
cent for a boy who 
hadn’t been in love 
with a petticoat ever 
sence he was out 0’ 
one,” said old Marm 
Wumley, who sold Mr. 
Gray’s boys cakes and 
candy. 

“Nor I nuther,” 
chimed in her old hus- 
band, as he punched 
the tobacco in his pipe 
with his thumb. ‘ Nor 
I nuther, granny. Only 
*tain’t no use.” 

‘*T see Hope Wayne 
to church last Sunday, 
and, oh me! I dunno 
whether all Mr. Gray’s 
boys ain't in love with 
her. What a real poo- 
ty face it is! There’s 
suth’n so sort o’ inter- 
I guess 
lots’ them boys in love.” 

“Thinks likely,” re- 
plied her gossip, as he 

sat at the window puff- 
ing a cloud into the 
peaceful summer air. 
**Likely’s not, granny; 
only ’tain’t no use!” 

This last expression 
constituted Hosea Wum- 
ley’s “platform.” He 
brought every event in 
life to that. It was a 
cheerful despondency, a 
good - humored skepti- 
cism, or a lazy fatalism. It was the end of all 
discussion with him. Politics, religion, educa- 
tion, domestic affairs, whatever was in debate, 
all received the same quietus. The old Fed- 
eral merchants in the era of good feeling, or 
earlier—for Hosea Wumley had seen the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, had heard the Declaration 
of Independence read to the village by Dr. Pee- 
wee’s predecessor from Dr. Peewee’s pulpit, and 
had seen General Washington review the army 
under the eli at Cambridge—when they came 
driving out for an afterncon’s airing through 
Delafield, would sometimes have a word with 
Hosea, who was as stanch a Federalist as the 
best of them. But the old man was calm dur- 
ing their most tremendous paroxysms of argu- 
ment. The stiff merchants heating themselves, 
would begin gradually to hiss and sputter, un- 
til they quivered all over with rage as they de- 
nounced the degeneracy of the times, and sigh- 
ed for the good old days, and the good old men, 
and the golden age in general, which people on 
the wrong side of sixty are very apt to locate 
(as Yankee Doodle says) on the right side of 
thirty. 

The old Federal gentlemen lamented the de- 
parture of “the fathers,” as if those fathers had 
never been sons; as if they had always been 
writing Declarations of Independence, and Con- 
stitutions, and Federalists, and had had no blithe 
sowing of wild oats; as if those powdered and 
pig-tailed gentlemen, all whose faces seem to 
have been smeared with a mixture of flour and 
claret wine to preserve them for our admira- 
tion, had always stood in Roman togas, leaning 
on fasces, and holding a gilt-lettered scroll! 

There is our patriarchal old Franklin, for in- 
stance, with his benevolent breadth of counte- 
nance, the very type of a benign ancestor; our 
shrewd and thrifty Poor Richard; our sagacious 
Benjamin qui eripuit, et cetera. The sound of 
that Latin word is suggestive. Was Turgot a 
solemn wag with his epitaphs? Good old Dr. 
Franklin stands on a very high pedestal in- 
deed. Mellifluous orators exhort the youth of 
the land to note his example. Will any orator 
who makes the request edit a complete edition 
of the old gentleman’s letters? Letters, for in- 
stance, in which he gives particular advice to a 
youth of his day intending to reside for a sea- 
son in Paris, for the purpose of metaphorically 
eating frogs in that metropolis? Probably not. 
Probably the interests of youthful morals re- 
quire that Clio should burn those letters. The 
good Doctor must be presented to onr admira- 


| tion in full court-suit of morality, with the cock- 


ed hat of frugality in one hand, and the vener- 
able staff of temperance in the other. 
Well, there are children who believe that the 








carries a sceptre in one hand and a ball in the 
other. 

There are children who do not know that 
Justice has removed the bandages from her 
eves in our great metropolis. 

There may be children who suppose that Dy. 
Franklin and the other fathers enjoyed no cake 
Pax illisexm! 


So as the old gentlemen drew up in their sum- 


| mer afternoon airing, and aroused the echoes of 
; quiet Delafield with the fury of forgotten wrath— 


‘* Jes so,” replied Hosea, as they took breath 


| and panted, and doubly slew the slain, while hi 


placidly puffed and his hands, deeply buried, 
jingled the change in his trowsers’ pockets, “jes 
what I say, jes what [tell the old woman. But 
vou may fire away at them darned old gun-boats 
and the rest on’t till ye git a stomach-ache;: 
only "tain’t no use.” 

So with the minister. Dr. Peewee came 
once a year to make his parochial visit. He 
always happened in during the day, when Marm 
Wunmley’s little shop was open, and seated him- 
self near a box of almond-candv, from which he 
could conveniently help himself as the conver- 
sation went on. 
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GRANDFATHER AND GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


“ Here a little, and there a little, Mrs. Wum- 
ley,” he was wont to say, as he gathered up some 
of the candy crumbs and slipped them into his 
mouth; “line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept—that is the way great works and little 
works are accomplished in this world. You, Mrs. 
Wuniley, and Mr. Burt, obey tle same great law. 
He was a large merchant—you are a small one 
—and—and—and—we see the results.” 

Hosea smoked during these pastoral remarks. 

3ut when Dr. Peewee turned toward him, and, 
with a thin smile, said: 

“T hope vou liked my sermon on lying last 
Sunday morning, Mr. Wumley.” Hosea an- 
swered from the cloud: 

‘You may preach against Iving’s much as 
ever you choose, Dr. Peewee, only ’tain’t no 
ise.” 

Marm Wumiley fared no better. Whenever 
there was disorder in the household—the milk 
was sour, or the bread was heavy, or the meat 
was burned—in vain she complained to her hus- 


| band—in vain she poured out a volley of loud, 
| rattling talk, or threw out sharp adjectives, like 
hand-grenades: the philosopher only replied, 


“That’s it, granny. Scold’s much yer please 
if it makes yer feel better. Likely’s not an old 
woman’s better for scolding, only ’tain’t no use.” 

And now when his attention was called to the 


| springing and sprouting of tender affections in 
| young hearts, the sturdy old spectator of seventy 
| autumns made the same cheerful, the same 


doleful, response. 
ie es 
CHAPTER VIII. 
LIFE AT PINEWOOD. 

Mr. CuristorHer Burt tarried somewhat 
longer at the sideboard, and made little trips to 
the West Indies, until his faithful man Hiram, 
who always cruised in the neighborhood, took 
him in charge and brought him into the safe 
harbor of his large easy-chair. 

‘‘Send Miss Hope to me, Hi’am!” said the 
old man. 

She came again, and her grandfather leered 
at her as she stood a little distance from him. 
Hope Wayne was not unaccustomed to the 
sight. She merely asked, gravely, 
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‘Pid you want me, Sir.” 
‘‘Come here, Hopey! Cossy, come to grand- 
pa!” ° 
She approached, but not so near that he could 
reach her. 

‘What is it, grandpa!” 

‘‘ Here! here!” 

“No, grandfather, I am near enough,” she 
said, quietly, and with intense, unconscious sad- 
ness. 

“What! you disobedient chit! 
this instant.” 

The old man spoke furiously, but thickly, and 
his eyes gleamed with sullen red light. He 
moved forward, but did not attempt to rise. He 
was too wise for that. “Come here, I say!” 

“No, grandfather, Iam very well here. What 
did you wish to say ?” 

The old man looked at her a moment, as she 
stood firmly before him. The expression of 
anger gradually changed into one of maudlin 
helplessness. 

“Come and love the old grandpa, Cossy! 
Won't Hopey love her old grandpa?” 

‘“‘T think I had better go now, grandfather,” 
said Hope, withasigh. And she turned toward 
the door. 

“Oh! no, no. Don't leave me!” cried the 
maudlin old man, and he burst into tears, and 
held out his hands imploringly. 

The young girl stopped. This was her only 
parent. This was the father of her mother. 
She turned again and seated herself at a little 
distance from the old man. 

‘*That’s a good sissy,” said he, in a way that 
sounded like ‘‘zasergoodzissy.” It seemed as 
if he had something to say. He cleared his 
throat and articulated a few words, but so thick- 
ly that Hope could not understand them. 
Sleep was evidently overpowering him. His lids 
drooped heavily. He struggled feebly to keep 
his eyes open. In vain. ‘There was a foolish 
staring and muttering, then the white head 
dropped. 

This was the father of her mother! This was 
her protector and friend! Silenus in the par- 
lor, Byron on the lawn ? 

Of course there was a woman in the house— 
a kind of nurse, or upper-servant, or governess 
—one of the melancholy dummies in the game 
of life. Mrs. Simcoe was her name. Whose 
Mrs., or what Simcoe, it never entered the mind 
of Hope to inquire. An old woman, in an old 
farm-house, sitting in an old high-backed chair, 
and knitting by the fire, is made so, probably. 
There is scarcely a boy in the barn-yard or a 
girl in the kitchen who suspects for a moment 

she was ever any thing else than an old woman 
knitting in a high-backed chair. 

Mrs. Simcoe looked as if she had always been 
Mrs. Simcoe—or as if, at any rate, it was worth 
nobody's while to accost her with a view to bi- 
ographical details of her earlier years. The ta- 
ble on which you write was part of a tree once. 
Heavens! how merrily it swung in the great 
March winds, in the wild December storms! 
How it bloomed in May and reddened in Octo- 
ber, and was as sensitive and responsive to the 
touch of light and breeze asa girl’s cheek to her 
lover’s look and whisper! Would you believe 
it? Steady old table, it holds your dinner, your 
books, your coffin—but it tells no tales. 

Mrs. Simcoe’s face was inscrutable—it was 
almost blank; not blank, indeed, like paper, but 
only like the cover of a book. That cover says 
nothing—brown, russet, green, what you will— 
"tis only smooth leather. But ah! what quick 
pages may it not cover! Passionate songs—a 
romance—a history—a scandalots memoir—a 
Bible! 

Mrs. Simcoe was Mr. Burt’s house-keeper. 
So far as any body could say, Mrs. Burt died at 
a period of which the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary. There were traditions of 
other house-keepers. But since the death of 
Hope’s mother Mrs. Simcoe was the only incum- 
bent. She had been Mrs. Wayne’s nurse in her 
last moments. She had rocked the little Hope 
to sleep the night after her mother’s burial. 
Mr. Burt always treated her with a kind of 
stately condescension. Of course nobody could 
live longin Delafield without knowing that there 
was some sort of secret about Pinewood, as old 
Burt’s place was called. And it was clear enough 
that Mrs. Simcoe knew all about it. 

“About IT! Great Heavens! what is rr?” 
moaned all the village gossips. 

There is many an old piece of family furni- 
ture—a table, a chest of drawers—which lies 
lumbering in the garrets of prosperous people, 
perfectly familiar to every generation, and to 
every member of each generation in the family. 
It is passed on from father to son, from mother 
to daughter. The curious visitor is amused if he 
chances to see it. “ Quaint, that !’’ says Curious 
Visitor. ‘Yes—an old heir-loom. Homely 
enough. But it fits out the servants’ rooms,” 
replies the Family. Yes; very old, very quaint, 
very homely; but it has a drawer that was nev- 
er seen by living mortal, and when the spring is 
touched it flies open as nimbly as your eye, and 
there lies a little paper which, had it only been 
known and read by those who are gone now, and 
who fought bitterly all their lives, they would 
have loved, and not hated: they would have 
understood, and not been blind with ignorance ; 
and the rivers of lives that straggled separately 
through barren sands to the sea, would have 
flowed together harmonious between flowery 
banks of green. 

It was Mrs. Simcoe’s duty to oversee the Burt 
household in general, and particularly to attend 
to Miss Hope Wayne. She was responsible for 
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her manners, and morals, and toilet. It is to be 
presnned that at some period Mrs. Simcoe, whom 
Mr. Burt always addressed in the same manner 
as “ Mrs, Simcoe, ma’am,” had received a gener- 
al system of instruction to the effect that ‘* My 
grand-daughter, Miss Wayne — Mrs. Simcoe, 











ma’am—will marry a gentleman of wealth and 
position ; and I expect her to be fitted to preside 
over his household. Yes, Mrs. Simcoe, ma’am.” 

‘The chances are that the lady bowed her head 
and said nothing; for people of her kind seem 
to have carly made the discovery that words 
may be put into Hosea Wumley’s category, and 
‘‘ain’t no use.”” She was always tidy, erect, im- 
perturbable. She pervaded the honse ; and her 
eye was upon a table-cloth, a pane of glass, or a 
carpet, almost as soon as the spot which arrested 
it. House-keeper nascitur non fit. She was so 
silent and so shadowy that the whole house sym- 
pathized with her, until it became extremely un- 
comfortable to the servants, who constantly went 
away; and a story that the house was haunted 
became immensely popular and credible the mo- 
ment it was told. 

There had been no visiting at Pinewood for 
a long time, because of the want of a mistress 
and of the unsocial habits of Mr. Burt. But the 
neighboring ladies were just beginning to call 
upon Miss Wayne. When she returned the vis- 
its Mrs. Simcoe accompanied her in the car- 
riage, and sat there while Miss Wayne per- 
formed the parlor ceremony. ‘hen they drove 
home. Mr. Burt dined at two, and Miss Hope 
sat opposite her grandfather at table; Hiram 
waited. Mrs. Simcoe dined alone in her room. 

There, too, she sat alone in the long sammer 
afternoons, when the work of the house was over 
for the day. She held a book by the open win- 
dow, or gazed for a very long time out upon the 
landscape. ‘There were pine-trees near her win- 
dow; but beyond she could see green meadows, 
and blue hills, and a glittering river, and round- 
ed reaches of woods. She watched the clouds; 
or, at least, looked at the sky. She heard the 
birds in spring days; and the dry hot locusts on 
sultry afternoons. And she looked with the 
same unchanging eyes upon the worms that 
swung themselves on filaments and ate the 
leaves and ruined the trees, or upon the autum- 
nal hectic that Death painted upon the leaves 
that escaped the worms. 

Sometimes on these still, warm afternoons 
her lips parted, and she seemed to be musing 
rather than singing. It was a very grave, quict 
performance. ‘There was none of the gush and 
warmth of song, although the words she uttered 
were always those of the hymns of Charles Wes- 
ley, those passionate, religious songs of the New 
Jerusalem. For Mrs. Simcoe was a Methodist. 
Indeed, with Methodist hymns she had sung 
Hope to sleep in the days when she was a baby; 
so that Hope often listened to the music in 
church with a heart full of vague feelings and 
dim, inexplicable memories, not knowing that 
she was hearing, though with different words, 
the strains that her nurse had whispered over 
her crib in the hymns of Wesley. 

On a certain afternoon Mrs. Simcoe was sit- 
ting at her window, which looked over the lawn 
on which Hope usually lay. It was already to- 
ward sunset, and the golden light streamed upon 
the landscape so gorgeously that it seemed the 
visible benediction of an infinite tenderness. A 
few rosy clouds lay in long, tranquil lines across 
the west, and the great trees bathed in the sweet 
air with conscious pleasure. 

Mrs. Simcoe’s face was turned toward the 
sunset with the usual calm, impassive look. But 
she seemed to be even leaning a little out of the 
window as she sang softly, 

“O that I now the rest might know, 
Believe, and enter in: 
Now, Saviour, now the power bestow, 
And let me cease from sin. 


**Remove this hardness from my heart, 
This unbelief remove: 
To me the rest of faith impart— 
The Sabbath of thy love.” 


The words were yet murmuring on her lips 
when she heard a low knock at the door. 
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Paris, March 24, 1859. 

Tue change in the weather, which I dreaded 
last week, has lost no time in coming upon us. 
Since the 21st it has been bitterly cold and stormy ; 
open carriages are no longer to be seen ; muffs have 
taken the place of parasols, and ‘‘ we shall have no 
apricots” is announced from the environs of Paris, 
the delicate blossom of that fruit being the first to 
be cut off by the unwelcome frost. To compensate 
for this gloomy aspect of the natural world the 
political horizon seems clearing a little, and the 
wishes of the lovers of peace appear more hope- 
ful, and there is certainly reason to believe that 
there is a pause in the intentions and preparations 
which lead to war. Let us pray that it may be so ; 
for the sake of humanity one must dread the light- 
ing up of such a conflagration. 

I have done nothing for a week—and I should 
think few persons in Paris could have done much 
else—than go to concerts and listen to music. In 
whatever social gathering one finds one’s self, how- 
ever small, there is a piano prepared, and up starts 
a performer, who must be heard and applauded ; 
not to mention the incessant public concerts for 
charities and the concerts in private houses. Fond 
as I am of music, I acknowledge to a surfeit of it 
in this season of Lent. On Friday there was a 
concert of ‘‘ Ancient Music,” by the artists of the 
Conservatoire, in the beautiful salons of Madame 
D——1. _The rooms where it could be heard were 





soon filled, and, as the company was numerous, so 
were the other salons; and there, people having 
nothing else to do, talked away to their utmost, 
which vexed the performers and disturbed the list- 
eners—but it was a charming party for all that; 
the ladies in grandissima toilet, because they knew 
the rooms were large and well lighted, and would 
show them off; and then it is the fashion to be par- 
ticularly well dressed for Madame D——1. There 
is a pleasing variety of society to be met with in 
her salons; as, from the official position of Mon- 
sieur Duchatel under Louis Philippe, when he was 
Minister of the Interior, and it being now consid- 
ered that he represents the party of ‘‘ the Fusion,” 
as it is called (which is that of a union of the in- 
terests of the two branches of the House of Bour- 
bon), there are many Legitimists to be seen here ; 
and indeed all shades of parties, excepting, per- 
haps, Imperialism pure. 

There were several American ladies present, al- 
ways distinguished, I think, by good taste in dress; 
and if not by positive beauty, at least by a grace, 
and delicacy, and refinement of demeanor and ap- 
pearance which almost equals it in attraction. 
Indeed, from the great number of American ladies 
who have been carried off and married, first and 
last, by foreigners, one can not enter a drawing- 
room in Paris without finding one’s self with coun- 
try women or their descendants. 

I dined last week in a French family, which had 
not of itself any connection with America, but 
where, of the eighteen persons at table, three were 
Yankees born and bred, and four others had had 
American grandmothers (not the same). I noticed 
this, because I was amused with a conversation be- 
tween my next neighbor, a lively American lady, 
and a Frenchman who had taken her into dinner, 
and who, having been born in England during “ the 
emigration,” spoke English with remarkable facil- 
ity, and who had boasted to this lady (Mrs. O——t) 
of his ability instantly to detect, from his long in- 
tercourse with the world, the nationality of any 
individual whom he met. After this I do not 
know what turn the conversation took, until my 
attention was attracted by Mrs. O t saying to 
me: 

‘* Come to the support of my veracity, Mr. 
Here is the Count who will not believe me when I 
say there are two American ladies at table, and 
that they present the same ‘type ;’ and which is 
so marked and characteristic that any one who 
knew it would, in coming in here, point out those 
two ladies at once as Americans.” 

I confirmed this assertion, at which the Count 
seemed not a little astonished; and after looking 
around with a baffled air, said, in French: 

‘*T acknowledge I do not see any one here suf- 
ficiently wild and extraordinary to come up to my 
idea of an American.” 

Mrs. O t replied, in the same language: 

“Not if you expected, as I suppose from your 
remark, to see them of the color and dressed like 
the Hurons and Iroquois in Cooper's novels; for 
the ladies in question left their blankets when they 
came to France, and have been long enough in 
Paris to learn how to dress at least !” 

And she might well say this, being one of the 
two herself, and nothing could be prettier or more 
elegant than her own toilet; but the Count was 
quite mystified, and though I saw him after din- 
ner evidently trying to enlighten himself as to 
which were “les Americaines,’’ yet the French cus- 
tom at dinner parties of separating after coffee is 
served gave him so little time for his investiga- 
tions that I believe he went away in his igno- 
rance. 

But it is true what the remark of Mrs. O——t 
suggested, that the reading portion of the French 
have derived their ideas of American manners ané 
civilization from the novels of Cooper, which are 
extremely popular, and much read among them. 
As for those who do not read, they have no idea at 
all about us but that we have conveniently-long 
purses, are willing to be imposed upon, and are 
accomplished in languages, as we speak both Fn- 











glish and French so well. 


I went on Saturday to the Italian Opera, as I 
often do, and heard Don Giovanni. But what a 
falling off there is there in artistic talent! Of the 
old favorites Mario alone retains some power, and 
one feels that he is on the decline. I remember 
the later glories of Rubini, and the brightest days 
of Mario, Grisi, Lablache, and Tamburini, and 
the change is sad; but even with all these draw- 
backs, Italian music is always the greatest enjoy- 
ment of its kind, and what most lifts one out of 
the hard realities of life—and Mozart’s music par- 
ticularly addresses itself to the ideal within us. 
After Verdi's, it is like reading Shelley’s poetry 
after Scott and Moore. 

There was a monster concert on Sunday at the 
Crystal Palace, of the Orpheonists—six thousand 
children from all parts of France—and the Em- 
peror, and Empress, and the Princes to hear them. 

I was not there, as I was listening to an admi- 
rable sermon preached in the English chapel by 
Bishop Delancy of New York. Years have passed 
since I saw an American bishop before—not, per- 
haps, since I received the rite of confirmation ; and 
though I did not know this to be one, yet the first 
tones of the voice in pronouncing the absolution 
persuaded me of it. I do not mean that there was 
any national accent, but the recognition was pro- 
duced by some of those unexplained links of asso- 
ciation which are so strange and so powerful. 

The fearful tragedy of guilt and woe which you 
have had at Washington has excited much atten- 
tion in this country as well as in England. If it 
is true, as it is said, that the unhappy heroine of 
it is an Italian, that circumstance is a striking il- 
lustration of the evils of those marriages between 
individuals of different countries, and of conse- 
quently different sentiments, ideas, and habits, 
which [ have so often deprecated in these letters. 
‘Marry not with the stranger,” it seems to me, 
would have been an injunction more to the pur- 
pose than those mysterious warnings against mar- 
riages in the forbidden degrees of relationship 
which used to be put in the Bible at the end of the 





Old Testament, and where a man is particularly 
requested “not to marry his grandmother”—a 
temptation not likely to assail him. But to recur 
to this sad history. The prompt punishment of 
the seducer seems here to be considered a proceed- 
ing of awful lawlessness! I say it was the writer 
of the anonymous letter who is the real murderer, 
and who has incurred the guilt thereof. I think, 
too, an Englishman thus wronged and aroused 
would have been likely, in the first instance, to 
have killed the wretched wife. That Mr. Sickles 
did not do so, is a proof of the sacred, tender feel. 
ing which it is the American impulse to throw 
around the helplessness of women even when most 
erring. ’ 

But that denouncer! What must be his or her 
feelings now, when contemplating “ the ruin he has 
wrought!” Alas! I think I have as deep a hatred 
of sin and wrong as any other mortal; but if I had 
taken upon myself to betray all the poor sinners 
who have fallen into my power, I should have al- 
most turned the world upside down. Some have 
lived to repent, and the others are best left to the 
merey of God. ‘lhis daring to arouse human pas- 
sions, of which no one can foresee the conse- 
quences, under the shelter of an incognito, seems 
to me a tremendous responsibility to be incurred 
by any human being. 

To relieve myself from music, I went last night 
to the ‘* Frangais” and saw a new piece, ‘* Les 
Re.es d'Amour,” which is amusing, and so admi- 
rably acted that one excuses any little extrava- 
gance or inconsistency in the plot in the pleasure 
of the ensemble. Part of the pleasure at a French 
theatre is to witness the extreme enjoyment, the 
fullness of delight of the audience. So essential 
is this amusement considered to happiness that 
formerly, in the marriage-contract of the French 
bourgeois, it was stipulated how many times in 
the year he should indulge his wife in going to the 
theatre. This may be so still for aught I know, 
for when one remembers the number of places of 
amusement there are in Paris, and that they are 
night after night crowded to the roof with specta- 
tors, one is indeed astonished at this indication of 
the national character. 

What matters it to them what form of govern- 
ment prevails in the land, or whether king or 
kaiser reigns over them, if they are left the liberty 
of going to the theatre, and for a time forgetting 
their daily toil and, perhaps, sordid homes in the 
interest excited by fictitious distress —for the 
French are particularly tearful—or the laugh- 
ter due to their inimitable comic actors? I find 
pleasure in the thought that they can thus be sol- 
aced under adverse circumstances, and relieved 
from that pressure of care which sends the English 
race too often to the dram-shop or to the degrading 
excitements of bad company. Better than this— 
though our Puritan ancestors deemed otherwise— 
is, I think, the play-house enjoyed with one’s wife 
and family. Au revoir, I trust, with sunshine next 
week, 


THE WEEKLY FARWER. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE WHEAT 
CROP. 

New Yorx.—The wheat fields are said to be looking 
well throughout the interior of the State. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Manheim Sentinel rays that the 
crop throughout the country presents a fine and promis- 
ing appearance. The Harrisburg Telegraph says: *‘ So 
far as we have heard, the wheat in this section looks re- 
markably well.” 

Marytanp. — The Leonardstown Beacon informs us 
that the crop in St. Mary's County is far advanced and 
looks well, with the exception of that on low lands. The 
accounts from Frederick County are also good. The 
growth in some cases is said by the farmers to be too 
luxuriant. The Kent News speaks of good prospects. 

Vincrnta.—The accounts from this State are both en- 
couraging and discouraging. The Norfolk Argus gives 
bad news from Washington County. The rust is likely 
to injure the crop much, and especially as it has appear- 
ed one month earlier this year than usual. The Charles- 
town (Jefferson County) Spirit of Jefferson says that in 
a few instances the crop has been winter-killed, but that 
generally the fields are arrayed in “ living green.” 

Distraict or Cotvmpra.-The Washington Star of the 
Ist inst. says that the wheat in that region is recovering 
rapidly from the effects of the drowning-out process to 
which it has so frequently been subjected since the win- 
ter set in—that is to say, that portion of it not winter. 
killed. We have scarcely seen a field this spring not 
more or less injured from being winter-killed—many te 
the extent of two-thirds of all that vegetated in the fall. 
That proportion, however, is far too great for the aver. 
age winter-killed, which is not more than a fourth at 
most. 

Inprana.—The Evansville Journal says that its ex- 
changes from all parts of the State have most cheering 
news in relation to the prospects of the Wheat crop. The 
Lafayette Courier says that the crop in its district prom- 
ises well. 

Inirvots. —The Chicago Press and Tribune says: 
“ We learn that the prospect of the growing wheat crop 
has materially improved in Central and Southern Illinois, 
and the farmers in those portions of the State are now 
encouraged to expect a fair average crop. It was sup- 
posed that most of the fall sowing had been effectually 
winter-killed ; but the prevalence of warm, moist weather 
has infused new life into the young plants, and many 
fields that were supposed to be utterly ruined now give 
signs of vitality truly refreshing and encouraging. This 
is especially the cave in the timbered regions; but even 
on her prairies there is a marked change in the appear- 
ance of the wheat fields, and, unless there should be a 
return of hard freezing weather, fair crops will be grown 
where only a few days since nothing was expected." 
The Peoria Transcript says: “We have encouraging 
accounts of the wheat crop from most of the counties 
around, A gentleman from Knox County informs us 
that the wheat looks well throughout that section, and 
much of it better than at this season in former years. 
Another person from Woodford County brings us the 
same flattering intelligence from that portion of the 
country. A man who traveled through six counties in 
Central Illinois reports to the Chicago 7rilune that win- 
ter wheat promises to make a fine crop, and that the 
farmers feel greatly encouraged at the prospect. The 
Carlinville Democrat says of the wheat in that portion 
of the State (near the capital) that the crop will be little 
short of an average crop, although the breadth of wheat 
sown last fal] was much Jes« than usual, The Chicago 
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low A AND \INNESOTA.— reports are equally good 
Trxas —The crop is said to be “* uncommonly prom- 
GeorGia —The crop looks well, but wet weather has 
dist ‘ ith the progress of farm work. 


ring that thus far the prospects 





of the wheat crop ure so good. 
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realized. Our expectatioss, howerer, should not 
be too sanguine, lest any of the numerous diseases 
and insects to which the wheat plant is subject 
should yet last the hopes of the husbandman. 

In parts of Englind, a month ago, the crops were 
looking alinost tov luxuriant. There were seasons 
when, in the month of February, many English 
farmers had to mow their wheat to check its 
growth. - We read of one who, the whole month 
of February in the year 1827, pastured twenty 
h-ad of horned cattle on a twenty-seven-acre field 
of wheat, which was so high as to be lopping. 
They fed on the blide, without injuring the stem 
as sheep would do, and blades again shot fiom the 
stem instead of from the roots. ‘This season there 
seems to have been no nece-sity for pasturing or 
mowing wheat, but all accounts agree as to the 
favorable prospects of the crop. 

There was in England, a month azo, a flatness 
inthe w heat trade, because of a heavy ho:ne stock on 
hand—and the imports had been more than ever 
known. Prices had fullen during the month from 
one shilling to two shillings p-r quarter. It is 
generally supposed that the prices will not be 
lower, inasmuch as the idea prevails that the 
whole of the last crop of the American continent 
will be barely sufficient for home consumption, 
Owing to fluctuations in the market and specula- 
tion thereon, a few shipments were made to the 
United States and Caneda, the principal objection 
to which was the high rate of freight by steamers 
to Portlan! occasioned by heavy shipments of 
manufactured goods. Although the last wheat crop 
of Enzland ws so large, the importation of grain 
was larger than that of any vear except 1847. 
France, instead of wanting supplies, has been ex- 
porting freely: and this fact, with other causes 
named, so lowered prices in the English market 
that they were less than any yearly average dur- 
ing the centary, except 1835 and 1851. It is sup- 
posed that growers in Enzland have on hand six 
mouths’ consumption beyond that required till 
harvest-time. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 





Tue Cirenit Court was in s moat Springfield, Mli- 
nois. Mrs Anderson was on trial (as 60 many women 
are) for poisoning her husband, and her nephew, Theo- 





dore Anderson, was also charge 
to the murder. The prisoner Theodore Anderson gat on 
the right of his aunt. and Mr. R——. a young law yer jut 
fram Olio, rat on the left. The trial oceupied several 
days, and eminent counse! were employed on both sides. 
Prominent among the lawyers engaged for the defense 
was General Linder, who was to make the closing plea, 
He cpened his argument by reading the divine law 
against murder, and by quoting the best authors on com- 
mon law on the same subject, As he proceeded he wax- 
ed eloquent, and the counsel for the State manifested 
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farnisGe Teans.—Recently at s ix, 
after eerel , the bride bn n re; where- 
; t i i j ing 
the ex ple, 1b ere on- 
trated with, roare it: “Let mealone! I feel as bad 
about it as sue does.” 


ilhccncmncciliiaics 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—You may be better than 
others, but tuat doesn't wean to say that you are worth 
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—_— 
AFFFCTATION.—1 natural made unnatural. The 
Caricature of Nature. 
— > _ . 
A Docnie Merit.—There are some men who are 
ving themselves any good as in doing 











equally idie in d 
any good to others. 
——— 
A Sare Coxciesiox.—When two women quarrel, you 


may be sure that vue of them is in error at least. 





tenements 
Axreovore or Lrorenam.—There is an anecdote cir- 
evlated auent Lo d Brougham, that he was met leaving 
the House by a brother Peer, who had two very beauti- 
** Sorry to see you leaving,” was 
the remark, * g ladies came expressly to 
hear you speak. 1, as a preuc chevalier 
of the old school, declared that they should not be dis- 
appointed, returned to the House, and, asking some 
question on foreign polities, was smiled off by Lord Mel- 
bourne, who was unprepared; whereupon was delivered 
one of his Lordship’s most memorable philippics, that 
shook the very foundation of the Ministry. 





ful girls on his arms. 








At one time the question whether the military salute 
should be given to a Protestant bishop in Canada was 
referred to the then Commander-in-chief, the Duke of 
We. lington, and his Grace replied that the soldiers were 
to pay no sttention to any thing about the prelate Lut 
dis sermons. 





**T believe that mine will be the fate of Abel,"’ said a 
devoted wife to her hu-band one day. ‘How 80%" in- 
quired the husband. ‘“ Because Abel was killed by a 
elub, and your club will kill me if you continue to go to 
it every night.” 

a e 

Somebody rays, ‘*A wife should be like a roasted 
lamb—tender and nicely dressed." Ascamp adds, * and 
without sauce.” 





EPIGRAM. . 

“* What recempense, my lady wife, 

For all wy tauits can I bestow you? 
I own I've lived a rakish life— 

A thousand debts of love I owe you." 
** Pay one, my lord—'tis all J mind.” 

* Name it, thou dear, forgiving creature.” 
“Only, my lord, you'll be so kind 

Speedy to pay the—Dent or Nature!" 


= wiiiuemnasens 

A Kiss rm tar Darx. — Holcroft, the well-known 
dramatist, supped one evening at Opie’s, After the 
cloth had been removed, numerous stories were told, 
umong which was one of a gentleman who, having put 
out his candle ou going to bed, read in phosphore-cent 
characters on the wall, ** Contess thy sins." ‘The gentle- 
man fell on his knees, and, as expected, began to confess 
his sinus aloud—not from terror, however, for, aware it 
was a trick to terrify him, devised by a certain waggish 
young lady in the honse, and hearing a little bustie on 
the stairlead, he guessed rightly that she and her com- 
rades were there to enjoy his discomfiture. He confessed, 
as the last and greatest of his sins, that ** he had kissed 
Miss — frequently in the dark,”’ and so turned the ta- 
Lies on his tormentor with a vengeance—a lesson she 
never forgot. 








ANECDOTES OF LORD NORTH. 

Tlis good humor and readiness were of admirable serv- 
ice to him when the invectives of his opponents would 
have discomfited a more serious minister. He often in- 
dulged in a real or seeming slumber. An opponent, in 
the midst of an invective, exclaimed, 

** Even now, in the midst of these perils, the noble lord 
is asleep." 

oJ wish to God I was," rejoined Lord North. 

Alderman Saw bridge, having accompanied the pres- 
entation of a petition from Billingsgate with accusations 
of more than ordinary virulence, Lord North began his 
reply in the following words: 

** IT can not deny that the honorable Alderman speaks 
not only the sentiments, but the very language of his 
constituents,” 





A Chinese Tneatre — About nine o'clock we all 
drove down, in various treps, to the theatre. It was an 
cho nous tent, as big as the Free Trade Hall at Man- 
chester, and made entirely of hamboos and matting, very 
light and very strong. The people sat round the sides, 
and the * swells” in the area and pit in comfortable cane 
chairs. The stage was lighted by pots of shreds in oil, 
such as they clean engines with; and the orchestra sat 
at the back of and on it. There was a large Chinese 
scroll at the back, on which was the name of the the- 
atre. ‘The female characters were played by men, who 
all sung in a shrill falsetto, and the plot was very strag- 
gling and obscure. The change of scene was effected by 
merely taking a chair away, or putting on a screen; and 
when the musicians were not playing they had a pipe. 


HARPER'S 





All the periormers came on the left side, aud went off on 


WEEBLY. 
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which tLisere 
Violent sts 
were all, m 
fc da trick new to me. He jumped up very high, 
and, while in the air, threw his feet forward and kicked 
his adversary in the chest, knoc 
Whampoa suid, “Now they are married, and it's all 
over.” So we left, and he drove me te the hotel. —A1- 
Beet Suttu's Jo China and Lack. 
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From the Witness and Church Adroeate, Boston. 


Brown's Broxcuta, Trocugs.—From a satisfactory 
trial of several years, we take pleasure in commending 
these lozenges to the notice of all who are troubled with 
temporary or chronic affections of the throat. We cor- 
dially second the statements which are given by others. 

Sold by all Druggists 


WHITE’S EMPORIUM of PASHION, 
216 Broadway, 


Under Barnum’s Museum, 

Mr. W. having gone to great expense in fitting up this 
magnificent Establishment, offers to the public a splen- 
did stock of first-class goods, manufactured expressly for 
his own sales, and at prices which will defy competition. 
In the Soft Hat Department are fifty different styles of 
French and American manufacture ; among them White's 
Own, a new style, with Ventilator. In the Cap Depart- 
ment are one hundred styles of all the new shapes—Uhil- 
dren's Fancy Caps, Fancy trimmed Hats, Ladies’ Riding 
llats, &e. Gentlemen's Hats of all styles, for young to 
middie-aged men. Mr. W. produces the best Hat made 
in the Cicy, and the price is only $400. Navy and Mil- 
itary Caps made to order. Constantly on hand, Um- 
brellas, Carpet Bags, Leather Trunks, Canes, &c. 





“THE ECONOMIST 
COOKING STOVE, 


FOR WOOD OR COAL, 
WITH A SAND OVEN. 





This is the most valuable improvement that has been 
made in Cooking Stoves during the past twenty years. 
Equalizes the heat on the same principle qs the Brick 
Oven of ancient renown. 


THE SAND OVEN 
Retains the heat long after the fire has gone out, 
THE ECONOMIST 


Wirtnovt the Sand Oven, is ahead of all competitors ; 
Witu the Sand Oven, is out of reach of them. 


THE ECON 
Is the most economic! and durable Stove in the world. 
THE ECONOMIST 
Has a most perfect arrangement for broiling. 
THE ECONOMIST 


Heats water for the Bathing Room, &c., as quickly as 
any Range, and at half the cost for fuel. 


Do not fail to examine it! It is manufactured by 
W. & J. TREADWELL, PERRY & NORTON, 
Atpany, N. Y., 


_ And for sale everywhere. 
Who Invented the Sewing Machine? 


Keep this fact in view when you purchase, that 
4 GOOD SEWING MACHINE 
is an article much to be desired. 
An inferior one is a pest, and is to be avoided. 


THE HOWE MACHINES—THE ORIGINAL, 
Established in 1845—are for sale at No. 437 Broadway. 
Prices—S$£0, $£0, $70, $80, $100, $135, $150. 





‘ELPHO’S PATENT LEG & HAND. 
These unrivaled substitutes for lost limbs are sup- 

pliel only by WML. SELPHO, £15 Broadway, New 
York, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. Send for a Cireular. 





In Press and Nearly Ready. 
THE GOOD NEWS FROM GOD. By 


CuargL_es Kinosier, Author of “ Locke Amsden,” 
* Yeast,” “* Hypatia,"* * Alton Locke,” ete. This work 
will be issued simultaneously with the London Edition, 
from the advance sheets, announced by J. 8. Reprre.p. 
l vol. 12mo. Price $1 00. 

MY EARLY DAYS. By Exiza W. Fary- 
NAM, giving a very interesting account of the early 
life of this well-known and remarkable woman. 1 vol. 
12mo. Pfice $1 <5. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE EVILS OF 


GAMING. Ly Kev. E H, Cuarin, D.D. Now 
ready. Price 10 cents. 


A DISCOURSE ON SHAMEFUL 
LIFE. by Rev. E. I. Cnarty, D.D. Price 10 cents. 
The above two pamphlets are among the best of the 

celebrated author's productions, and would do great good 

by being scattered broadcast through the land. 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ION? AND WHAT CONSTITUTES A REVIVAL 
OF IT? By Rev. E. W. Reynoips. The congrega- 
tion before whom this sermon was delivered have 
urged its publication, and subscribed for 1,000 copies, 
Now ready. Price 12 cents, 





T. & IH. have also the pleasure of announcing, as in 


preparation, 
SELECT SERMONS. By Rev. E. H. 
Cuartiy, D.D. 
*,* The above, or any other books in the market, sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the retail price. 





BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
Of every description and of the be:t quality, at Woorr- 
saLt or Retain, at moderate prices. 
THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
§23 Broadway (St. Nichoias Motel), N. Y. 


EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPALS 
and SUHVOL OFFICEKS supplied with efficient 
Teachers, ‘Tutors, or Governesses without delay, for any 
part ofthe Union, Address RICE & ANDREWS, Edu- 
cational Agents, 3385 Broadway, N. Y.; Branch at Wash- 
ington, D. UC, 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY 
For Purifying the Blood. 


At this season nothing can be more efficacious. Fer 
sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, 141 William Street, N. Y. 











king him down. At last 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is .. 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of e 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 

was coming out in handsful, and has never failed to ar- 


| rest its decay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous 


| growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


is, at the same time, unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. 
A ringle application will render it soft and glossy for sey. 
eral cuys. 


It costs fifty eents for a half pint Lottie. 
SPRING FANCY GOODs. 
Lk. J. LEVY & CO., 


Nos. 809 and 811 Chestnut Strect, 
Adjoining Bailey & Co.'s, 


Are now opening a large and very choice assortment of 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING, 


Selected for the most part in Paris and Lyens for their 
RETAIL SALES from the choicest productions of the 
looms of FRANCE. 

They invite the inspection of Wholesale as well as 
Retail customers to one of the most beautiful assort- 
ments for its extent of new fabrics for 


LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES 
which can be found in this country. 
In all the richer artici.s of DRY GOODS, euch as 
INDIA CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
CHOICE SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
PARIS PRINTED FOULARDS, 
SUPERB ORGANDIE and BAREGE ROBES, 
NEW SPRING and SUMMER SHAWLS, 


their assortments are constantly being increased by the 
arrivals of the Steamers from Europe. 
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JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Opposite Girard House, 
Philadelphia. 


Fine Watches, 
Rich Jewelry, 
Silver Ware, Sterling, 
Clocks and Bronzes, 
Chiefly of our own importation and manufacture. 





Strangers visiting the city are invited to visit our es- 
tablishment. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. By Drake. 50 cen 
BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES. $1 25. 
MILES STANDISH. Illustrated. $6 09. 
AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. $1 00. 
TWO WAYS TO WEDLOCK. A Novel. $10: 
ERIC. Anew School Tale. $1 09. 
SOUTHWOLD. A new Novel. $1 00. 
BABIE BELL, and other Poems, by Aldrich. 75 cents. 
ETHEL'S LOVE LIFE. A Xovel. $1 00. 
*," Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of price, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
130 Grand Street (near Broadway), N. Y. 


“WASSER’S”’ 
Patent 5 Minute Freezers. 


OPERATION SIMPLE. RESULT CERTAIN. 

The increasing demand and the unrivaled popularity 
of ** Masser’s” Ice-Cream Freezers prove them to be the 
best Ice-Cream Freezer in use. 

Purchasers and Dealers are cautioned against imita- 
tion Freezers that are offered in place of the above. Get 
“ H. B. MASSERS” Freezers, that have been thorough- 
ly tested for the last five years, 

Sole Agents, 








E. KETCHAM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
£8) Pearl Street, New York. 


ACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Assets $880,000. 

This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan- 
dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1£53, a dividend of Forty-three per 
Cent.—Siz per Cent, interest on ti.e outetanding scrip— 
and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856. 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
Bexzimtn A. Oxprrpon«, Secretary. 


HOMAS HOOPER, No. 109 Fulton 

Street, Manufacturer and Dealer in Looking- 

glasses, l’icture Frames, Oil Paintings, Engravings, &c. 
A word to the wise, &c. 


poreseses FOR GRECIAN AND 
ANTIQUE PAINTING, 
ARE ONLY published by 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
Who forward them, post paid (with full and special di- 
rections how to paint), to any address, Send for a list 
and other information gratis. 
Dealers and Teachers supplied. 


Select Family School for Boys 


Sourm WILttamstown, DBerxentne Covwry, Mass. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1842.) 
Summer term of twenty-one weeks will eommence 
Wednesday, May 4th. 
The location is healthful and pleasant. 
Number of pupils limited to thirty. 
For Circulars address the Principal. 
B. 

















s8e ENJ. F. MILLS. 
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APRIL. 
Again as Spring, with radiant wing, 
To greet the greening earth advances, 
Our April sky, like Laura's eye, 
In mingled tears and laughter glances. 
One sunny hour, and then a shower, 
A glow of heat, and next a shiver; 
To-day the rose half opes and blows, 
To-morrow ice is in the river. 


Through branching roots the spring life shoots, 
The sap is swelling leaf and blossom; 

In warmer flood the mantling blood 

Now leaps through every human bosom, 

Dear Annie's eye, though still and shy, 

Yet glistens with a tenderer meaning, 

And though too coy to own her joy, 

We see her heart is toward us leaning. 


O Month of Change! in all the range 

Of seasons gayest and most subtle! 

We give advice beyond all price— 

A maxim worthy Captain Cuttle! 

Let all who'd bear thy varied air, 

Its sudden colds, the heat that smothers, 

Just see and try, next choose and buy, 

The new spring clothing of SMITH BROTHERS. 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William &t., 


THOMAS SMITH, wt 








ROBERT L. SMITH, NEW YORE. 


J. SMITH RICE. 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 


The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


TUCKER'S NURSERY FOR 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
COIFFURES, and BRIDAL SETS, at 


861 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street. 


FRED. 8. COZZENS, 
WINE MERCHANT, 
Offers for sale Foreign Wines of the finest qualities of 
his own importation. 

RARE OLD BRANDIFS, 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA, AND ISA- 
BELLA WINES, 

from N. Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
73 WARREN STREET, 
(Opposite Hudson River Railroad, New York.) 














LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. /Jat- 

ent Agencf opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


New York Purchasing Agency. 
W. M. LAPSLEY, No, 25 Nassau Street. 

Persons desirous of making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large or small, of use or Inxury, from a 
Book to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl to a Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at 5 per cent. commission gparee. tefers to G. L. Samp- 
son, Esq., Cashier Long Isfand Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co., New York; J. D. 
Dameron & Co., New Orleans. 


“All Preights Forwarded with the 
Greatest Speed. 


BY TUE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS C0.’S 
LIGHTNING RUN. 


Trains leave our Iludson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11.15 
A.M. ; 3.15, 4.30, and 5.10 P.M. 
Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and 
do not lie over or stop at any point. 
The regular time by the Fast Run is 
To Chicago in40 hours | To Dayton in 30 hours 
** Cincinnati ** 36 “ ** St. Louis “* 2) days 
* Cleveland *“ 24 “* | “ Louisville “ 2 * 
* Columbus ** 32 * | “ Indianapolisin 34 hours 
And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Goods for points on Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kansas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 
Rates positively as low as any responsible 
Company. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson 8t. 


Luzerne Remedy 


FOR 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgia, 
WARRANTED. 


For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS & CO., 141 William 
Street. Manufactured by N. WEST & Co., 47 Ann 
Street, New York. 


$32 50 














MUSIC'L ACADEMY, Catskill 
PER QUARTER. Mountains. Both sexes. Summer 
term commences May 4. For circulars, &c., address the 
Rev. HENRY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, Creene Co., N. Y. 


{ Neste, Acar INST. and 








A DEAD SHOT for Bed Bugs. 
SLEEP IN PEACE. 
The most convenient as well as the surest of any thing 
ever known, curling up and laying out these destroyers 
of our nightly rest. Sold by first-class Druggists every- 


where. McKESSEN & ROBBINS, Wholesale Agents, 
91 Fulton Street. 


PIANO FORTES, MELODEONS, AND 
HARMONIUMS of fir-t-classs makers at the low- 
est terms. 





J. M. PELTON 
$41 and 843 Broadway, N. Y. 





$15 Worth ef Music 
for 25 Cents. 


The success of the “* Gentle Annie Melodist” is unpre- 
cedented. More than forty thousand copies have already 
been sold, and, from present indications, the sale will 
reach 100,000 copies this year. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the publishers have issued the 

Gentle Annic Mclodist, No. 2, 
containing the Words and Music of fifty of the very best 
Songs, among which will be found songs frem Il Trova- 
tore, Agatha, Long, long weary day, We met by chance, 
Beautiful Venice, Benny Havens, Ellen Bayne, I'm not 
myself at all, Charity, I see her still in my dreams, Wid- 
ow Macree, Massa's in de cold ground, Old Playground, 
&e., &e. : 


Geatle Annie Miclodist, No 1,25 Cents, 
Gentle Annie Molodist, No, 2,25 Cents, 


Sent by mai, postage paid, to any address. Sheet Mu- 
sic, Music Looks, superior Violin and Guitar Strings 
sent by mail, and postage pre-paid, where the price is 
sent with the erder 
FIRTH, POND & CoO., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York, 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 


LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustrations. This work 
will be sold exclusively by Agents, to each of whom a 
special District will be given. Kare inducements of- 
fered. Applicants should name the Counties they would 
prefer. For full rticulars address GEO. W. EL- 
LIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Douglas & Sherwood’s 


PATENT 
Tournure Corset. 


This article combines in one garment a CORSET of 
SUPERIOR SHAPE and FINISH, and a BUSTLE of 
PERFECT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action 
to the lungs and comfortable support to the spine. It 
has been pronounced by all who have seen it (among 
whom are several eminent members of the Medical Fac- 
ulty) to be the only Corset without an objection, either 
artistic or physiological. No lady can well do without it. 

D. & S. still manufacture their 


hal ° 
Expansion Skirt, 
s0 well known for its durability. 
Also, their celebrated 


Matinee Skirt, 


together with over Seventy other different Styles, the 
latest of which are 


The Palmetto 


AND TUE 


New Skeleton Skirt, 


Containing 13, 17, 20 and 30 hoops, made of the SUPE- 
RIOR QUALITY OF STEEL which has always charac- 
terized their Skirts. 
All articles of their manufacture are for sale at the 
principal stores in the United States and Canadas. 
SEE THAT THE STAMP OF DOUGLAS & 
SHERWOOD IS UPON THEM. 


Grover & Baker’s 
Celebrated 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


New Styles, Prices from $50 to $125. 5 
Hemmers, $5 cxtra. 
Offices of Exhibition and sale :— 
405 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
30 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States. 


(tS Send for a Circular. _&) 




















DO YOUUSE IT? TRV IT! TRYIT! 
- LYON’S 
KATHAIRON 

FOR THE 
HATR 


USED BYALLISOLD EVERYWHER 
ONLY 25 CENTS,PER BOTTLE. ~ 





















INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The new Famtty Sewitne Macutnes at $50 and $75 
are attracting universal attention, In all essential good 
qualities they are much the best Machines ever offered 
at a low price. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
Barrett Nephews & Co., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street. 

(2 doors from Broadway), 

New York. 








XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSIIES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices. A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 
JOUN K, IOPPEL, 


MERICAN GUANO.—To Farmers and 
Dealers in Guano.—This Guano, from Jarvis Isl- 
and, in the Pacific Ocean, containing 50 per cent. of Phos- 
phates and Sulphates of Lime, and the most valuable fer- 
tilizer known, is offered for sale, in large or small quan- 
tities, at about two thirds the price of Peruvian. 
For full information and particulars, address 
C. 8. MARSHALL, 
President of the American Guano Company, 
66 WiLLiaM Sreget, New Y ors. 
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Ce 
THE CXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

Cure Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Indigestion. 

Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. 

Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jaundice, Jaundice. 

Cure Liver Complaint, Liver Complaint, Debility, De- 

bility. 

Cure Fever and Ague, Fever and Ague, Bilious Com- 

plaints. 

Cure Headache, Costiveness, Piles, Nervousness. 

Cure Flatulency, Neuralgia, Female Complaints. 

This remedy is so well known, as the most remarkable 
and efficient remedy yet discovered for the absolute and 
rapid cure of the above discases, that it is altogether un- 
necessary to enlarge upon its merits. 

8. W. FOWLE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 

Sold every where. 

THE OXYGENATED BITTHRS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


GEwnie MACHINES, — All persons who 
have been induced to buy Sewrne Macuines 
which will not perform the work that purchasers ex- 
pected them to do, are informed that Smexns Ma- 
cninrs never fail to do any kind of work. No one is 
ever disappointed in these machines. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 48 Broadw ay. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., 
Have just Published: 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. A Novel. 
By Cuaries Reape, Author of *Christiedotnstone," 


“Peg Woflington,” “ Never too Late to Mend,” &c, 
12mo, Muslin, 15 cts.; Paper, 65 cents, (Next Week.) 














THE LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. By 
B. Jareer, late Professor of Zoology and Botany in 
the College of New Jersey. Assisted by H. CU. Pres- 


ton, M.D. With numerous Illustrations from Speci- 
mens in the Cabinet of the Author, 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 25. 


By the Author of “ Reading 
Beautifully 


MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
without Tears,” ** Peep of Day,” &c., &c. 
lilustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents, 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. By the Author of 
* Magdalen Stafford.” 12m0, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
ples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief 
Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALEXANDER 
Watson. With several Hundred Illustrations. 1zuio, 
Muslin, $1 50. 





ADAM BEDE. A Novel. 
of * Scenes of Clerical Life." 

ELLIS'S MADAGASCAR. Three Visits te Madagas- 
car, during the years 1853—1854—1854. Including a 
Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural 
History of the Country and of the present Civilization 
of the People. By the Kev. WiiutaM Ex.is, FILS, 
Author of * Polynesian Resea:ches."" Illustrated by 
a Map and Wood-cuts from Photographs, &c. Svo, 
Muelin, $250, (Unabridged and unmutilated.) 


$y Groner Extor, Author 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





THE OLD PLANTATION, and What I Gathered 
There in an Autumn Month. By James Hunorr- 
rorp, of Maryland. 12mo, Muslin, $1 Ov. 





FANKWEI; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, 
China, and Japan. By WILLIAM MaxwELi Woop, 
M.D., U.S.N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the United 
States Kast India Squadron, Author of * Wandering 
Sketches in South America, Polynesia," &c., &c. 
l2me, Muslin, $1 25. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scottish Story. By 
the Author ef ** Margaret Maitland,” **The Days of 
My Life," &e. 12me, Musiin, $1 00. 





LA PLATA: The Argentine Confederation, and Para- 
guay. LBeing a Narrative of the Exploration of the 
River La Plata and Adjacent Countries, during the 
Years 1853, “54, "55, and "56, under the orders of the 
United States Government. By Tuomat J. Pacs, 
U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition, With Map 
and numerous Engravings. §Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 


SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Hotus 
Lex, Author of “Kathie Brande.“ 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00. 





EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY during the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire. Ly Miss Parpor, Au- 
thor of ** Louis XIV. and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century," &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITIL IT? By Pustsrrartvs 
Caxton. A Novel. By Sir E. Bunwer Lytron, Bart., 
Author of ** My Novel,” ** The Caxtons," * Pelham," 
&ec., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 €0. 





BARTII'S AFRICA—Comr.tete. Travels and Discov- 
eries in North and Central Africa. Being a Journal 
of an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of 
11.B.M.’s Government, in thagYears 1849—1555, By 
Iig~ry Bantn, Ph.D., D.C.L. With a Map and nu- 
merous elegant Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols, 8vo, 
Muslin, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 50. 

















COPLAND'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY—Conpters. 
A Dictionary of Practical Medicine: comprising Gen- 
eral Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders especially inci- 
dental to Climates, to the Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life; with numerous Prescriptions for the 
Medicines recommended. A Classification of Diseases 
according to Pathological Principles; a copious Bibli- 
ography, with References; and an Appendix of ap- 
proved Formule. The whole forming a Library of 
Pathology and Practical Medicine, and a Digest of 
Medical Literature. By Jamrs Cor.Lanp, M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of I’hysicians; 
Ilonorary Member of the Royal Academy of Sweden; 
of the American Philosophical Society; and of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine of Belgium; lately Presi- 
dent of the Koyal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London; formerly Consulting Physician to Queen 
Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, and Senior Physician 
to the South London Dispensary; Consulting, and 
lately Senior, Physician to the Royal Infirmary for 
Diseases of Children, &c, Edited, with Notes and 
large Additions, by Cnartgs A. Leg, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica aud General Pathology in 
Geneva College, &c., &c. Complete in 3 large Svo 
Volumes. Muslin, $5 00 per Volume; Sheep extra, 
$5 50 per Volume, Parts 27 and 28 and Vol. I1I., com- 
pleting the Work 


(= Hanrrer & Broruenrs will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 





I IFE ILLUSTRATED Is 
4 A Finsr-Criass Famtny Newsparer or Ewrer- 
IFE TAINMENT, IMVEOVEMENT, and PROGRESS, 


des gned te encourage a spirit of Hlorm. Man- 

LINESSs, SELY-KEeLtance, and Aoctivitr 

Lre among the people; to illustrate life in all its 

"| phases. A high-toned Paper, which ought 
Lie to be read by every Family in the land, 

Lye. Adve nture; Articles on Science, Agricul- 

IFE ture, Ho ticulture, Physi logy, Estucation, 

4+ General News, and every topic which is of 

Lire importance or interest; all combining to 





by the best writers—Historical, Biographic- 
al and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and 


Its ample columns contain Original Essa ys 
render it one of the pest Parrre in Tur 


Worn. 
Lre Published weekly at $2 a year; $1 for 
F half a year, and Clubs of Twenty, three 
months, on trial, for $5-—that is to say, for 
IFE. 25 cents each ! ; 


| FOWLER ann WELLS, 
alFE. No. 808 Broadway, New York. 

“THAT STANDARD MEDICINAL AR- 
TICLE, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared by 
the well-known druggists, Messrs, Reed, Cutler & Co., 
of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, one 
of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmo- 
nary Complaints, ever offered to the public. Jt has 
stood the vest of ail testa, time, and has sustained its 
reputation for move than THIRTY YEARS. 

Phusieians of the highest respectability prescribe it, 
and thousands of families keep it on hand as a standard 
Jamily medic ne.—Boston Journal, 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 

* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM." 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
Boston. Price, large, $1; small, 50 centa, 
BAKNES & PARK, Agents, New York. 





Ges ER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The immense increase in the demand for these admir- 

able Machines—it has trebled within four months—indi- 

cates the reviving prosperity of the country. The prices 

of our Machines have been greatly reduced. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 48 Broadway. 











F. 8. CLEAVER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP. 


The only genuine, possessing a free and creamy lather, 
a lasting and delicate perfume, aud is warrauted not to 
injure the skin. 

(#3 BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 7} 

F. 8. Cleaver's cel brated Musk, and Brown Windsor, 
and Glyceiine Suaps, also Suponaceous Tooth-Powder for 
the teeth and gums, to Le had of all the respectable Drug 
and Fancy Stores in the United States. 

Manufactory in London, 

Wholesale Depot, 31 and 33 Dey Street, New York. 

I. O. ROYSTON, Agt, 


To Teachers. 

My Correspondents are requested to address me, here- 
after, to the “Care of HAKVER & BROTHERS, New 
York City.” School Catalogues and Cireula «, Names 


and Jost-Office Address of Schools, Educational Reports, 
&c., are solicited, MARCIUS WILLSON. 


REAT SECRET 
GREAT SECRET 





FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 

FOR MARRIED PEOPLE, 

Send your address to Dr. J. 2. ANDERSON, Box No. 

2,630, Boston, Mass., and one 3 cent stamp to pay return 
postage, 





(3 Every Number of Hanrens Macazine contains 
trom °0 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more i vading than any other in the country, 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers believe that the Seventeen Volumes of 
Harrer 8 MaGAztne now issued contain a larger amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than will be found in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; and the l’ublishers refer to the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future claims upon the patronage of the American public, 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ne - $3 00 
‘Two Copies for One Year. ° . - 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tun Sub- 
SeCRINERB. 

Tarrar 6 Werxvy and Ilarrrr’s Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upen “Tlarnrrn’s MaGazinge’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. ‘The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS JLLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
250 a YEAR. 





Five Cents A NUMBER; 





In the number of Harrer'’s WEEKLY for April 9 was 
commenced a New Serial Story entitled TRUMPS, by 
Gro. Wa. Curtis, Author of ** Nile Notes of a Howadji,” 
“The Potiphar Papers,” &c,, &c. Illustrated by Av- 
evustus Horrtn. 

A perusal of Harrrn's Weerety will keep persons jiv- 
ing in the country THO.OUGULY PoOsTED on the news'of 
the day. No other publication gives 60 MUCH AND 60 
CHOICK MATTER, or s0 fully illustrated a history of the 
times in which we live. More mouey is paid to Amert- 
CAN ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS for illustrating this pul 
lication than for illustrating any other paper in the 
United States, This is the cugargstT AND best family 
illu-trated newspaper in the country. ‘To advertisers we 
need only observe that advertisements in this journal, at 
fifty cents a line, are cheaper and more effective—iecause 
THEY MERT TUE FYE OF MORE PEOPLE throughout the 
country, from North to South—than advertisements in 
any other publication, 








TERMS OF HARPPR'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. - $190 
One Copy for One Year, . 250 
One Copy for Two Years 400 
Five Copies for One Year . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . Wo 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twerve 
or TWENTY-FIVE “UUSORIDERS. 

Trews ror Apvertisine.—J" fty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more, 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
* Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residetces, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of l’ublication, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Poutisurrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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THE SOLEMNITY OF AN OATH. 


Coxsussioxer. “You solemnly swear tantruotinanum-um-um-um-um—(very distinctly) a shil- 


ling!” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 








Fifth Year of the Enterprise ! 
NEW LIST OF GIFTS, 


FOR 1859. 
CATALOGUES FREE TO ALL. 


G. G. EVANS, 


AT HIS ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK STORE, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Commences the New Year, with an enlarged Catalogue, 
a greater variety of Gifts, increased facilities for buying 
Goods and doing business, and is now prepared to offer 
greater inducements to Book buyers than ever before. 
Time has proved that the Gift System is permanent. 
EVANS is determined to prove that his Establishment 
is conducted under that system in a more liberal and im- 
partial manner than any other. Having lived down al- 
most all opposition, and having the legitimacy of his 
plan of operation acknowledged from Maine to Califor- 
nia, he can afford to be generous. Try him, and judge 
for yourself. 


SCHEDULE OF GIFTS. 








Patent English Lever Gold Watches, $100 00 
Patent Anchor Lever Gold Watches, 50 00 
Ladies’ 18k. Case Gold Lever Watches, 50 00 


Ladies’ 18k. Case Gold Lever Watches, open dial, 
Gents’ Silver Lever watches, 25 00 


Gents’ Silver Lever Watches, 15 00 
Gents’ Silver Lepine Watches, 12 00 
Parlor Time Pieces, new pattern, 10 00 
Ladies’ Elegant Black Silk Dress Patterns, 15 00 
Ladies’ do. Plaid do, do. 200 
Ladies’ Cameo Sets, (Pin and Drops,) extra fine 15 00 
Ladies’ do do. do. 10 00 
Ladies’ Gold Bracelets, Stone Settings, 10 00 


Ledies’ Gold Bracelets, plain or engraved Band, 5 00 
Gents’ Solid Gold Vest Chains, new pattern, 15 00 
Gent's best English plated Vest Chains 5 


Ladies’ Guards, or Chatelaine Chains, choice, 15 00 
Large Gold Spring Lockets, with double cases, 10 00 
Large Gold Snap Lockets, do. do, 5 00 
Medium size, No. 3, Lockets, do. do. 300 
Heavy Gold Pencil Cases, with Gold Pens, 7 50 
Superior Gold Pens, with Holders and Box, 3 0% 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils, 200 


Gents’ Heavy Gold Pencils, 

Gents’ Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Pencils, 
Ladies Gold Pens, in Boxes with Ivory Holders, 
Ladies’ Mosaic Gold Stone Sets, 

Ladies’ Florentine Sets, Pin and Drops, 

Ladies’ Jet Sets, do. do, 

Ladies’ Lava, do. do. 

Ladies’ Cameo Pins, lerge size, 

Ladies’ do. do. medium, 

Ladies’ do. do. small, 

Ladies’ Gold Stone Pins, small, 

Ladies’ Box and Glass Miniature, 

Ladies’ Plain Gold Pins, new pattern, 


ee 
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Ladies’ do. Ear Drops, 00 
Misses’ do. Gold Pins, 50 
Gents’ Cluster Pins, opal centre, 50 


Gents’ Single Stone Pins, 

Gents’ Cameo or Mosaic Bosom Stud 

Gents’ Engraved Gold do. do. 

Gents’ Plain do. do. do. 

Gents’ Sleeve Buttons, 

Ladies’ do. do. 

Ladies’ Pearl Card Cases, 

Ladies’ Cameo, Mosaic, or Gold Stone Ribbon Pins, 

Gents’ Pearl Pocket Knives, 3 blades, best quality, 

Misses’ Lava Pins, 

Gents’ Gold Watch Keys and Pencils combined, 

Gents’ Gold Toothpicks, with Slides, 

Gents' Gold Rings, with Stone Setting, 

Ladies’ do do. do, 

Sets Silver-Plated Tea Spoons, 

Silver-Plated Butter Knives, 

Ladies’ or Gents' Porte-monnaies, 

Gents’ Gold Watch Keys or Vest Hooks, 

Ladies’ Florentine Breast Pins, 

Ladies’ Jct do. do. 

Ladies’ Mosaic do. do, 

Ladies’ Cameo Ear Drops, 

Misses do. do. 

Ear Drops, with Stone Setting, 

Misses’ Gold Bracelet, Half Round Band, 

Ladies’ de. do. do. 

Genis’ Searf Pin, 

Gents’ Jet Studs, 

Gents’ Jet Sleeve Buttons, 

Miscellaneous Gifts, not enumerated in the above 
List, varying in value froin 25 cents to $25 00 
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$500 worth of the above Gifts will be impartially 
distributed among Purchasers with every $1000 worth of 
Books soid. Ail Books sold at Publishers’ lowest prices, 
All Books that Evans does not publish himself are 
* bought direct from the Publishers, and in large quanti- 
ties. Books to suit every taste are to be found on his 
Catalogue, at prices which would be an inducement even 








without the Gift System, which offers so many additional 
advantages, 

Works by the most popular authors, living and dead, 
in all styles, from the most costly to the plain and sub- 
stantial at astonishing low prices. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Bayard Taylor's Travels, {Works of Dean Swift, 

Works of Miss Bremer, “ Judge Haliburton, 
‘“* Bulwer, “© Dr. Livingstone, 
» De Foe, ‘* Lawrence Sterne, 
‘“* Addison, Waverley Novels, 
‘“* ‘Thackeray, Works of Benj. Franklin, 
“Dr. Johnson, “* Thos, Jefferson, 
” J. F. Cooper, “6 Charles Dickens, 
“« J. T. Headley, “ Mrs. Southworth, 
** Frank Forrester, “ Mrs. Hentz, 
“Hugh Miller, “* Miss Sedgwick, 
‘© Capt. Mayne Reid, “Virginia Townsend, 
** Charlotte Bronte, “ §..M. Smucker, 
‘© Washington Irving,} “ ‘TT. 8. Arthur, 
‘* Grace Aguilar, “ A. 8. Roe, 
“ Rey. C. H. Spurgeon,| “ DD. P. Thompson, 
‘* Capt. Marryat, * Sam Slick, 
“ Peter Parley, * Jane Austin, 
“= Mrs. Moodie, * Marion Harland, 
*  $mollet, ** Mary Howitt, 
a Fielding, be Charles Lamb, 
ss Perry, “ Edward Everett, 
“ Wilkes, os Lorenzo Dow, 
* Burton, ** Lord Bacon. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY OF THE MOST 
“ CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


Alison, | Bancroft, 
Hume, j Goodrich, 
sen | —_ 
rescott, Ferguson, 
Gibbon, Rollin, 
Robertson, | Lord, 
Headley, | Sparks, 


And a host of others, too numerous to mention. 
THE ANCIENT AND MODERN POET&. 





Butler, Milton, 

T. B. Reid, Spenser, 

Mrs. Jamieson, Chaucer, 
Byron, Mrs. Hemans, 
Scott, Mrs. Norton, 
Moore, Kemble, 
Dryden, Longfellow, 
Pope, Tennyson, 
Burns, Cowper, 
Leigh Hunt, Whittier, 
Mrs, Sigourney, Dante, 
Rogers, E. W. Ellsworth, 
Southey, llood, 

H. Kirk White, Tupper, 
Tasso, Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Jamieson, Wordsworth, 
Alice Carey, Shelley, 
Keats, Montgomery, 
Edgar A, Poe, | Bryant. 


He has the above in all styles of binding, from plain 
cloth to the finest calf and antique, to suit all classes of 
purchasers. He sells these as cheap as any other hource 
in the country, besides the additional advantages of a 
Gift with each Book sold. 


ALBUMS FOR THE LADIES. 
Albums of all &izes and all styles of binding, to suit all 
tastes, profusely illustrated with magnificent Steel En- 
gravings. 


BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AND HYMN BOOKS, 


Methodist Hymn Books, | Episcopal Prayer Books, 
Baptist Hymn Books, | Catholic Prayer Books, 
Lutheran Hymn Books, | Presbyterian Ilymn Books, 
Of all sizes, and bound in all styles, Arabesque, Turkey 
morocco, Antique, Velvet, &c., with and without clasps. 


FAMILY BIBLES. 


A large assortment of Family Bibles, of all descrip- 
tions and all prices, from $1 to $50, illustrated with fine 
engravings, printed with large type, on good paper and in 
various styles of binding, from the simplest to the most 
ornamental. Also, Pulpit Bibles, in various styles, at 
low prices. 


¢w#™~ A complete Classified Catalogue of Books, in ev- 
ery department of literature, taining a lete List 
of Gifts, with full instructions to Agents and persons 
forming Clubs, will be sent free to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to form Libraries, should have it as a 
book of reference before making out their lists. Send 
for it, and you will be convinced of the cheapness and 


variety of the Books, besides being pleased with the lib- 
eralityof the system. 

Orders from the country promptly and satisfactorily 
filled, and goods sent by mail or express to any part of 
the country. Any Book published in the United States, 
the retail price of which is One Dollar or upwards, will 
be promptly sent by mail on receipt of publisher's price, 
with postage as per catalogue. 

Liberal commissions allowed to all persons forming 
Clubs. Persons acting as Agents for us can reap all the 
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A GOOD PRECAUTION. 


Georar. “ Why, Fred, what on earth have you got in your mouth?” 


Irevertck Avoustvs. ‘ Cigar-holder, my dear f'la, nothing more. 


So very inconvenient, 


you see, to be always burning one’s mustache with one’s cigar.” 











advantages of the Gift system without any cost to them- 
selves, thus getting a library of good books in a very 
short time; besides which, the Gifts received with the 
commission books, will sell for more than enough to 
amply pay them for their trouble. 

Agents wanted in every town in the Union. Persons 
wishing to act as such, and all those desirous of a Cata- 
logue, will confer a favor by sending their address to 

G. G. EVANS, 
Gift Book-Store and Publishing House, 
459 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDERS 
Will destroy Garden Insects, Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Fleas, 
Ants, Moths, and ail pests of the Vermin kind. 

The importance of a reliable article of this kind is in- 
estimable. In warm weather all nature teems with these 
annoying foes, This powder is the only article ever dis- 
covered which will exterminate them. A company of 
botanists, from the Horticultural Society of Paris, while 
amidst the ferns of Asia, observed that all insects lighting 
upon a certain kind of plant very soon dropped dead. 
This fact was made use of to guard their night camps 
from these intruders. Quantities of the plant were 
brought home by Mr. E. Lyon, and found a positive in- 
sect destroyer in every experiment. It is simply a pow- 
dered leaf, chemically prepared to resist the effect of age 
and climate. Medals and Letters Patent have been ob- 
tained from the governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, from the World's Fair, and numerous 
medical and horticultural colleges and societies. 
Letter from the President of the U. S. 


“ ExgouTtve Mansion, WASHINGTON, 31st Jan. 1853. 
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BALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EMPORIUM, 
409 Broadway, 
Premium Shirt Manufacturers. 
Shirts made to order from Scientific Measures, of the 
best materials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, at 
less than the usual prices. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 409 Broadway, N. Y. 














“Mr. Emanvet Lyron,—Dear Sir: I have the pl 
to inform you that the Royal Commision of the World's 
Fair at London have awarded you a Medal and Certifi- 
cate for the great value of your Magnetic Powders, &c. 

“ MILLARD FitLMorg, Chairman.” 

The above was accompanied by a certificate of Prince 
Albert. 

IT IS FREE FROM POISON. 
*New York, October Ist, 185S. 

“Mr. E. Lron,—Dear Sir: We have analysed and 
tested your Magnetic Powders, and find them perfectly 
harmless to mankind and domestic animals, but certain 
death when inbaled by bugs, ants, and insects, 

‘James R. Curuton, M.D., Chemist. 

“ Lauranok Ret, Prof. Chemistry, N. Y. Hospital.” 

Mr. Joun L. Rome, Superintendent of the New York 
Hospital, says, **he has expelled all the bugs, ants, 
roaches, moths, &c., with Lyon's Powder, and finds it of 
immense value." 

Every gardener and housekeeper must have a direct 
interest in an article of thiskind. Reference can be made 
to the Astor, St. Nicholas, and Metropolitan Hotels; to 
Judge Mztes, President of the American Institute; 
James Gorpon Bennett, Gen. WINFIELD Soorr, Cyr- 
nus W. Fiexy, L. M. Pease, of the Five Points Mission, 
&c., &c. Judge Merges says, *‘ This discovery of Prof. 
Lyon is of national importance. The Farmer's Club 
have tested it thoroughly. It will destroy locusts, grass- 
hoppers, ants, moths, bugs, and all vermin. Garden 
plants can be preserved, and houses made pure.” 

Arrangements are now made through Messrs. BARNES 
& PARK, of New York, to have it sold throughout the 
world. Many worthless imitations are advertised. Le 
cautious! 

‘“‘Ngw Yorx, November 8th, 1858, 

“In retiring from business, I have sold all my Insect 
Powders and Pills, Letters-Patent, and the secrets per- 
taining thereto, to Messrs. Barnes & Park. This pow- 
der is a discovery made by myself, and brought from the 
interior of Asia, and is unknown to any other persons. 
The genuine and effective article is put up in tin canis- 
ters, and will continue to bear my name. 

“E. LYON.” 

Rats and mice can not be reached by a powder, and are 
killed by @ Magnetio Pitt. Order them through any 
merchant. 

’Tis Lyon's Powder kills insects in a trice, 
But Lyon's Pills are mixed for rats and mice. 

Sample Flasks, 25 cents; regular sizes, 50 cents and 

$100. Follow directions. Use freely and thoroughly. 
BARNES & PARE 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


GRADUALLY BURNING UP.— Ge- 
ographical and geological science induces the belief that 
the volcanic fires of the earth are gradually consuming it. 
We know of no remedy egainst a fire on so large a scale, 
but if you should scald yourself, have sores, cuts, frost- 
ed limbs or bruises, get a 25 cent box of Redding’s Rus- 
sia Salve and cure yourself. You can get it at 


BARNES & P 
13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 








Get no orner.—If you are suffering from cuts, 
wounds, sores, burns, chapped hands, erysipelas, corns, 
chilblains, ete., procure a lot of Redding’s Russia Salve, 
the greatest healing remedy ever discovered, 
all druggists, 25 cents a box. 


Sold by 





‘OLD DOMINION.’ 





If you want DELICIOUS COFFEE always, and at a 
mine of from forty to fi +5 al cent., getan ‘OLD DO- 
MINION” COFFEE POT. Over forty different styles 
and varieties are manufactured. The “*OLD DOMIN- 
ION" TEA POT takes only half the usual quantity of 
Tea, You will save the price of either in two months, 
and secure daily a table luxury prized above all others. 

(ee Sold by Dealers in Housekeeping articles, and 
Storekeepers generally. 

ARTHUR, BURNHAM, & GILROY, 

117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers under the Patent for the United States. 
Also, Manufacturers under the Patent of ARTHUR'S 
SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS AND JARS. 


Removed, May, 1859, 
From 1 Nassau Street to 116 Broadway. 


Purchasing and Commission Agency. 
J. AUG. DIX. 


Any Article bought or sold upon Commission. 


Through this Agency any article wanted, be it large 
or small, singly or by the quantity, for family use or to 
sell again, can be obtained. Also a Market found for 
Produce or Manufactured Goods. Commission charges 
never over 5 per cent. 





Refers by permission to Wm. B. Meeker, Cashier 
Bank of New York; George Ellis, Cashier Bank of the 
Commonwealth, N. Y. 

‘* Our personal acquaintance with Mr. Dix has induced 
us to allow him to use our name as a reference." 

Life Mlustrated. 
J. AUG. DIX, No. 116 Broadway, New York. 


PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE 


For DRkssiING AND PRESERVING THE HalR. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Not a Grey Hair in all New York, 


or would not be if all our elderly people used Hein- 

street's Ilair Restorative. 
Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere. 

W. E. TIAGAN & CO., Proprietors, Troy, N. Y- 























